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AMERICAN CATHOLICS AND SOCIOLOGY 


N CONDUCTING the research on his dissertation topic: “What 
Catholics think is Sociology,” the writer came to the following 
conclusions: 


1. When Catholic writers make a distinction between sociology 
and the other social sciences, they do not consistently observe that 
distinction; 

2. Those few Catholics who do make a distinction between in- 
ductive and deductive studies, tend to identify their science with 
the method and techniques; 

3. Therefore, there is practically no sociology as such written by 
Catholic authors. 


Upon a more intense study of the writings of American Catholic 
“sociologists,” the writer thinks he has found the principal reason 
why there is no true sociology written by American Catholics as yet. 
Because most non-Catholic writers inject some sort of philosophy 
into their “‘sociological” works, Catholics are occupied with refut- 
ing the ethical, philosophical, and religious errors of these non- 
Catholics. Because some non-Catholic authors write their “sociology” 
on the assumption that sociology is ethically neutral, thereby enun- 


105 
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ciating a “philosophy,” some Catholic authors expend themselves 
in counteracting this sort of abstractionism. An existing conflict be- 
tween sociology and religion is, therefore, accepted by most Cath- 
olic students of sociology. Tending to make their own works ethi- 
cally and philosophically sound, Catholics thereby write social ethics 
or social philosophy. The fact that Catholic “‘sociologists” refute non- 
Catholic “sociologists” indicates that neither are sociologists. 

It is basic to bear in mind that when one speaks of conflict be- 
tween sociologists and theologians, that is by no means the same 
as saying there exists a conflict between sociology and religion. 
This point can not be overemphasized. 


To detect a conflict between any science or discipline, it is neces- 
sary to establish the various fields of the several sciences. Once 
that is done to the satisfaction of the different scientists, it is easy to 
see whether their scopes do violence to the unity and universality 
of truth. 

However general theology and its special branches may be de- 
fined, it will be seen clearly that theology is a normative science. 


This means that theology tells us what we must believe and what 
we must do in order to obtain our final and secondary ends in life. 
The method principally employed in theology (as also in philosophy 
and ethics) is a priori and deductive. Beginning with the general 
principles and postulates afforded by revelation and philosophy, the 
specific “musts” are reached. Induction is used to some extent, but 
this procedure is subordinated to the fundamental spirit of credo ut 
intelligam quid mihi faciendum. The field and scope of theology 
(also philosophy and ethics), is defined without too much difficulty, 
and its method is clearly deductive. 

The field and scope of sociology, though still seriously disputed, 
is however generally accepted as the study of interhuman relations. 
Sociology, as far as the working agreement goes, asks: “Actually, 
how does human social nature act? What are the constants, the 
universals, the regularly general phenomena of man-man relations? 
What are the forces that make men seek each other or avoid each 
other? What types of relations exist between and among men as 
companions?” Sociology studies men in their capacity of companions 
(in every sense) in as far as this relationship manifests itself in the 
sum total of man’s personality and social environment. 
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The method sociology employs to answer these questions is pri- 
marily inductive. From the actual manifestations of human social 
nature, sociology arrives at its formulations of the universals, the 
valid generalizations of interhuman behavior. 

This field, scope, and method of sociology is either arrived at, 
or deduced. An examination of what sociologists say sociology is, 
together with an analysis of sociological writings, should reveal 
the nature of sociology. This would be the inductive approach to 
determining what sociology is. The deductive, or the philosophical 
approach to sociology would be the application of various frames 
of reference found in the philosophical system, thereby deducing the 
scope, circumscription, and method of sociology. Either method, 
taken in itself, should give valid findings. When both methods are 
used, and are found to give substantially the same answer, it is 
reasonable to be assured as to the field and method of sociology. 

The purpose now is to show that the method and approach of 
sociology has its foundation in scholastic philosophy. The inductive 
approach has been sufficiently explored to demonstrate a working 
agreement on the nature of sociology. Despite the many variances, 
there is a sufficient working agreement. 

In the treatment of accidents,! as contrasted with substances, 
scholastic philosophy clearly states that relations are a division of 
accidents. Therefore, sociology is a study of a set of accidents: the 
interhuman relations, the study of man as a companion. It is evi- 
dent that accidents, by their very nature, can be studied only induc- 
tively, in the first instance. Accidents are primarily sense data; there- 
fore, induction is the first approach to their study. But, it must be 
made clear, that the nature of the inductive procedure itself, and 
the fact that accidents do not occur within a vacuum, involve more 
than sense data being merely registered. In concerning himself with 
his own specific field — man as a companion — the sociologist will 
use all his faculties and means of knowledge at his command, be 
they his senses, be it his mind, be it his intuition, be it his faith.’ 
There is more involved in the relationships of man as a companion 


1. See St. Thomas, Summa Theologica, pp. Q. 28, a. 1, 2; De Potentia, Q. 7, a. 

2. See Pitirim Sorokin, Socioculture Causality, "Space, Time (Duke +, RD 
Durham, North Carolina, 1943), pp. 226-237, for a summary of the “Referential Prin- 
ciples of Integralist Sociology.” 
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than can be uncovered by the senses alone: the interhuman relations 
exist only between individuals with their own unique personalities 
and in a given time and place. Using his total equipment upon the 
object of his research, the sociologist will still follow the inductive 
method principally, and will not go afield. One may say that the 
first level of study is the empirical with its sense data, and this level 
is to be supplemented by the higher levels of higher than sense facul- 
ties — all properly employed according to the demands of full in- 
duction and according to the knowability of the subject matter. This 
must be done within the proper frame of reference — contra facta, 
non valent argumenta. 

In the treatment on cogency and certitude,’ scholastic philosophy 
distinguishes between the metaphysical, the physical, and the moral 
orders. It is clear that sociology concerns itself only with a part of 
the moral order (as contrasted with the metaphysical and the physi- 
cal orders), namely, the social order. As indicated in any substantial 
treatment of the moral order in its cogency and certitude, the so- 
ciologist finds his justification for the scope of his investigation. 
And, more. Scholastic philosophy provides the sociologist with the 
limits of the scope of his field. 

Interhuman relations, as part of the moral order (moral, as con- 
trasted with the metaphysical and the physical orders) have their 
moral cogency and moral certitude, just as metaphysical and physi- 
cal realities have their metaphysical and physical necessity and certi- 
tude. In studying the social order (a part of the moral order) the 
investigator must adhere to his proper frame of reference if he 
would be consistent and if he would arrive at conclusions that are 
valid. To jump from the moral order (as here understood) to the 
ethical order is deordination of proper frames of reference, and the 
conclusions thus obtained will do violence to the unity and uni- 
versality of truth. Nor, in his frame of reference, may the sociologist 
go to the metaphysical or to the physical frames of reference. The 
study of man-man relations, approached inductively will reveal uni- 
versals and constants in the social order with the degree of certitude 


3. See St. Thomas, Summa Theologica, pp. Q. 57, a. 3; pp. Q. 86, a. 4; De Veri- 
tate, Q. 8, a. 12; SS. Q. 70, a. 2. See also Duns Scotus, Opera Omnia Scoti, Questiones 
subtilissimae super libros Metaphysicorum Aristotelis, Lib. I, Q. IV, n. 4, 6, 17, 19 
(Opera Omnia Scoti, Vives edition, vol. VII). 
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called moral certitude, or a high degree of probability. Interhuman 
relations do not happen with the inexorability of either metaphysi- 
cal realities, or the hypothetical inexorability of physical reality; 
therefore, the metaphysical certitude of the absolute or the physical 
certitude of the determined cannot be found in the relationships of 
free agents. The proper frame of reference for the sociologist, as 
presented by scholastic philosophy, can be presented in the fol- 
lowing manner: 


Scholastic Philosophy justifies and circumscribes Sociology: 


Treatises on: Accidents Moral Moral 
Cogency Certitude 
provide sociology 
with its: 
Method: Induction — Universals, Degree of 
(empiricism) Constants Certitude: 
Probability 
and its: 
Scope: Interhuman In the Valid 
Relations Social Generalizations 
Order 


“Material” Object of Sociology (that which is studied): the inter- 
human relations of man as a companion (in every sense) ; 

“Formal” Object of Sociology (the aspect and viewpoint): the in- 
tegration or the disintegration actually existing between and 
among men (social distance). 


Understanding the full import of the limitations imposed upon 
him by his proper frame of reference, and by the nature of his field 
and procedure, the sociologist is as valid in his study and investiga- 
tion as the philosophia perennis itself is in accord with the unity 
and universality of truth when it distinguishes between cogency 
and certitude of the metaphysical, the physical, and the moral orders; 
and when it clearly states that accidents can be studied only induc- 
tively in the first instance. 

Sociology, therefore, as a study of the social order, from the 
viewpoint of interhuman relations uniting or separating men, is 
the study of moral cogency with the possibility of arriving at moral 
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certitude. This conclusion, deduced from the general principles of 
scholastic philosophy, seems to be in substantial agreement with the 
conclusions of the purely inductive approach to what is the scope 
and method of sociology. When the same answer to the question, 
“What is Sociology?”, is provided by the philosophic approach and 
by the empirical approach, it seems reasonable to accept their con- 
cordance. Be it noted that this conclusion is valid only for the frame 
of reference provided by both approaches; the fact that individuals 
distort this frame of reference does not invalidate it. 


This being the case, there is no conflict between sociology and 
religion (and ethics and philosophy). There can be no conflict be- 
tween them if students of them adhere strictly to their own respec- 
tive frames of reference. As Catholics, therefore, we need not be 
afraid to study sociology, nor need we approach this vast field of 
concentration with the attitude of one who fears to touch pitch 
lest he be defiled. As Catholics we need not be suspicious of the 
findings of sociology, fearing that these conclusions will tarnish 
our philosophy, ethics, religion. 

From the double approach (empirical and philosophical) to the 
scope and method of sociology, it is evident that sociology is not to 
be identified with any of the other social sciences. Despite the fact 
that all the social sciences study man in society, and therefore have 
the common material object, still each one of them has its own de- 
limited “material” and “formal” objects. It must be fully appre- 
ciated that this does not mean separation among the social sciences. 
All that is intended is that each social science has its own focus of 
attention and its own frame of reference. All equally have this right 
to concentrate on their own specific fields. 


For the totality of truth, for the composite appreciation of ob- 
jectivity, all sciences and disciplines contribute. No one, by itself, 
tells the whole story. No single study has the monopoly on truth 
— the nature of our intellect precludes that. From the viewpoint 
of objectivity, all of the social sciences are sisters. A hierarchy is 
established among the sciences when their principles are, for exam- 
ple, aligned according to the dignity of the object of investigation, 
and when their principles and, or, conclusions are arranged accord- 
ing to the purposes of creation, etc. But, in their relation to truth, 
according to its unity and universality, the sciences, especially the 
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social sciences, are sisters. This is not claiming a forced equality 
for the studies of objectivity. This is merely stating that each dis- 
cipline has a contribution to make, no matter how humble it may 
be, to objectivity. Were the findings of the social order to be de- 
spised by the metaphysical studies, violence would be done to total 
truth, and this would result in abstractionism. 


Sociology, therefore, is not the same as social philosophy, social 
ethics, nor supernatural social thought. Each one has its own frame 
of reference, hence the findings of each cannot be in conflict. Each 
contributes to the unity and universality of truth. Conflict between 
and among their respective findings arise only because of the de- 
ordination of the investigator, and by the misapplication of frames 
of reference. There can be no conflict between sociology, ethics, etc. 
It is an entirely different matter to speak of conflict between sociolo- 
gists and theologians, etc. 

Because of the frame of reference for social philosophy, courses 
like Catholic Social Theory come under social philosophy. Since 
social ethics is normative according to its own frame of reference, 
courses in Social Problems belong to social ethics. Supernatural so- 
cial thought is the Nature of God and the Example of Christ trans- 
lated to human and social conduct, therefore it is not within the 
frame of reference of sociology, but in that of social theology. So- 
ciology deals with social behavior, which is not the same as human 
and social conduct. This must not be misunderstood: the sociologist 
following his frame of reference according to its unity and univer- 
sality of truth, is not a nominalist, nor a crass materialist, nor a 
behaviorist, but a moderate realist. As a student of interhuman rela- 
tions uniting or separating men, according to the actual workings 
of human social nature, more or less consistently, the sociologist is 
all and only what his frame of reference permits him to be. 

Obviously, the frames of reference for social philosophy, social 
ethics, and supernatural social thought are the highest in the moral 
order; they deal with much more than mere interhuman relations; 
and finally, they are not restricted to moral cogency and certitude. 
Theirs is the necessity and certitude of the laws of nature and the 
absoluteness of God's intentions in creating man. 


Sociology may be the least of the social sciences, especially when 
compared with social philosophy and social ethics. The findings of 
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sociology are by no means enough; to its conclusions must be added 
those of social ethics, social philosophy, and so on up to theology. 
But sociology has its own field and its conclusions are necessary for 
the application of the principles of the higher sciences. Sociology 
has its place in the unity and universality of truth, but its place must 
not be distorted, and its frame of reference must not be misapplied; 
nor must those of the other sciences. 


BRENDAN WOLF, O. F. M. 


Sacred Heart Friary, 
Washington, D.C. 





THE EVOLUTION AND CLASSIFICATION 
OF PHILOSOPHICAL LIFE THEORIES 


NY classification, and especially one of theories, is always more 
or less artificial, The various items classified can easily be 
distorted. As for theories, it is often a hard task to label them and 
place them under the caption of some common name, since many 
of them have an eclectic character at least in part. Still, an orderly 
study of a subject requires some sort of classification of its treat- 
ments in accordance with what might be called a scholastic adage: 
qui bene distinguit, bene docet. 


The distinction and consequently the classification of biological 
theories has been attempted according to various criteria, each of 
which is valuable, of course, from its proper standpoint. 


One may simply sum them up on a historical basis, but then 
the enumeration must needs be crossed by the application of other 
criteria. 

One may classify them on the basis of their so-called scientific 
or outspoken philosophical character; but then it is difficult to trace 
the borderline, because general scientific theories in biology prac- 
tically always contain some philosophical implications or, at least, 
imperceptibly slip into philosophical territory. 

Some have classified life theories according to their adherence 
to general philosophical systems, such as Monism, Pluralism (Dual- 
ism), Materialism, and Idealism.' This kind of procedure is very 
useful but sometimes too general. 

A quite common classification is that which is based on the 
question, whether or not there is an essential difference between 
animate and inanimate bodies. The theories which give an affirma- 
tive answer are called vitalistic, those which answer in the negative, 
mechanistic. 

Others base their classification on the answers to the question: 
must a living organism be regarded as a plurality, i.e., as a sum of 
uncorrelated, independent entities, or as a unity, i.e., as an in- 
tegrated whole? From this standpoint is made the distinction be- 
tween Atomism or, in biological terms, Micromerism on the one 


1. E.g., Schwertschlager, Phil. der Natur, Il, pp. 121 et seq. 
113 
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hand and Holism on the other. This kind of classification is made 
quite often at present in view of many recent life theories; but it 
should be made also in view of very old and ancient theories, such 
as the Aristotelian-scholastic conception of life. 

The last two criteria, if taken independently of each other, cover 
only the dichotomy of one aspect of the life problem. To solve this 
problem satisfactorily in its entirety, they should be taken together; 
and, in fact, they supplement each other, as we shall see presently. 

We shall, therefore, apply both criteria at the same time; and 
to show the evolution of life theories, we shall also follow the his- 
torical lines. In regard to the latter, we shall commence with the 
more modern which begin around Descartes’ time, and only en 
passant shall we mention some older theories. 


The theory which we hold to be the right one is old and new 
at the same time, because it is that of the philosophia perennis: 
the Aristotelian-scholastic theory, which may be called vitalistic sub- 
stantialism or animistic hylomorphism. To give a very brief sum- 
mary, this system holds that an organism is to be conceived — on 
account of its activity and finality — as a natural body (corpus natu- 
rale), i.e., as a body which is not just an aggregate of manifold 
parts, such as cells, atoms, electrons, etc., acting more or less auto- 
nomically, but a body whose parts are essentially united into an 
organized whole or substance. This unity, empirically established, 
requires in every natural body — either organic or inorganic — two 
co-principles, matter and form, making up together one substance; 
the form being the specific principle, the source of its activity and 
the principle of its unity. 

Furthermore, the observation of the functions of living natural 
bodies proves that their formal principle must be of an order essen- 
tially different from that of the form of inorganic natural bodies, 
and consequently that there exists an essential difference between 
these two kinds of natural bodies. The formal principle of substan- 
tiality and unity is at the same time the principle of specification. 
Because the principle that distinguishes organic from inorganic sub- 
stance is called anima, soul, the Aristotelian-scholastic life theory is 
often referred to as animistic substantialism. 


From a systematic viewpoint it would be logical to classify the 
various other life theories as tested by the scholastic view, i. e., ac- 
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cording to their essential or perhaps even gradual agreement or dis- 
agreement with that conception. From a historical viewpoint, how- 
ever, the issue is different. Since Descartes, the prevailing system has 
been — and perhaps still is — mechanism, and practically all other 
life theories take their starting point from the refutation of one or 
more or all of the cardinal theses of the mechanistic system. An 
- Outline of various theories of mechanism, therefore, and a compari- 
son of the other theories with the latter will show the historical 
development of the attempts to solve the life problem. But, since 
mechanism is the very opposite of scholastic substantialism in every 
respect, an outline of the theories which diverge from the former 
will at the same time show, one way or another, a positive approach 
to the latter. 


Mechanism in its proper and literal sense teaches that the only 
existing “force” in the world is eternal local motion which, from 
the beginning, drives the mass of eternal matter. It is in the first 
place a theory concerning the activity of matter; according to this 
theory matter is inert, essentially inactive, i.e., it does not dispose 
of any physical activity deriving from its own nature; in other words, 
it is deprived of all efficient causality. 


A fortiori, therefore, it denies that masses of matter, which 
commonly are called bodies, possess any principle of activity; and 
since such a principle would form the essential unity of a body, it 
denies such a unity as well. Thus mechanism becomes associated 
with atomism, a theory of the constitution of matter. Bodies, accord- 
ing to mechanistic atomism, are composed of extended, but indivisi- 
ble, essentially simple and immutable matter entities, the atoms. 
Transferred to the terrain of living bodies, mechanism presents the 
same fundamental theses and draws from them the conclusion that 
no distinction exists between what is called the animate and the 
inanimate world; biological mechanism recognizes in the organisms 
nothing but immutable particles of matter and passively received 
motion, exactly as in inorganic bodies; mechanism is consequently 
anti-vitalistic. 

As taught in biology, atomism at the present time often goes 
by the name of micromerism or simply merism (Greek pégoc- 
part). As atomism, in the universal field, follows the purely analyti- 
cal method, so does merism in regard to organisms: it breaks down 
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their structure into organs, tissues, cells, chromosomes, and genes, 
and these finally into atoms, electrons, and protons; and at the same 
time it analyzes their apparent activity as consisting of even smaller 
partial functions which it tries to reduce to mechanical motion. 

According to modern terminology mechanism may be designated 
as anti-vitalistic merism. 


Summarizing we may reduce the doctrine of biological mechan- 
ism to two cardinal points of which the second is also twofold: 
(1) an organism is to be considered from a meristic standpoint, i. e., 
not as a unity but as an aggregate or sum of particles, e. g., cells, or 
whatever their names may be; (2) the forces of an organism are 
only mechanical, and there is, consequently, no difference between 
a living and an inorganic body. 

The above holds true for what is commonly said to be extreme 
mechanism. Many biologists, however, although still claiming the 
name of mechanists, mitigate one or another of the theses we men- 
tioned. Just as dynamic atomism, in the inorganic field, means a 
mitigation of the first point, since it admits at least in words other 
forces than the purely mechanical, so there are also in history vari- 
ous mitigated forms of biological mechanism. 

Other biologists object to being called mechanists and attack 
more or less resolutely one or both of the above points. 

Sometimes all antagonists of biological mechanism are simply 
labeled as vitalists. This is a mistake and does not do justice to the 
anti-mechanistic theories. Vitalism as such designates a system which 
is opposed to only a part of the mechanistic doctrine; its starting 
point is a refutation of the second thesis of that doctrine concerning 
the difference between the animate and inanimate, and consequently 
it has to revise, one way or other, the question of the organic forces. 
It does not, however, necessarily touch the first thesis. In fact, many 
biologists who are called or who want to be called vitalistic, ignore 
this point, pass over it, or positively maintain a meristic view, as is 
the case with the defenders of the theories of vital energies. 

Some scholastic textbooks over-simplify the life problem when 
they formulate it in these words: whether or not life can be reduced 
to purely physical and chemical forces. As if that were the whole 
biological problem. Besides, it is misleading, since very many who 
answer the problem, thus formulated, in the negative are still miles 
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away from the scholastic solution. Many vitalists tackle the problem 
only from the final point, without first constructing the basis for a 
solid solution by refuting the first thesis of the mechanistic doctrine. 

On the other hand, those biologists who do not answer to the 
name of merists take the first mechanistic theory as a springboard: 
they attack the meristic, summative conception of life which is in- 
herent in mechanism, but by no means limited to the latter, as we 
just pointed out; therefore, they attack the meristic view of many 
vitalists as well. The name anti-merist, however, does not necessarily 
imply the rejection of the second mechanistic theory. 

These biologists employ, not the analytical, but the synthetic 
method, wherefore their system is called synthetic biology; and be- 
cause they conceive an organism as a whole, they describe their 
biology also as the totality theory (Ganzheits-biologie), as organi- 
cism (Organismentheorie), or as holism. 

The adherents of this theory claim that the analytical, summa- 
tive, meristic, fragmentary theories commit a logical error, a petitio 
principii. They do not deny at all, of course, that analysis is a valu- 
able means to secure data concerning the activity of the single or- 
gans, tissues, cells, etc., but according to them the mistake of the 
micromerists lies in the point that the latter believe in the recon- 
struction of the original whole by just adding together the struc- 
tural and functional parts which they have found by analysis. This 
belief is based upon the very assumption that must be proved, 
namely, that an organism is nothing but an additive summation of 
parts, in other words that it can and must be regarded as a machine. 
But this supposition — the holists rightly observe — is exactly the 
point under discussion.” 

A machine may indeed be taken apart in reality, and by putting 
the parts together it may be reconstructed also in reality. The living 
organism, too, can really be analyzed, but it cannot be re-synthesized 
really. The whole of an organism is more than the simple sum of 
its parts; and not only qualitatively more, but also qualitatively 
different from that sum, because its total activity is essentially differ- 
ent from the summative addition of its partial functions. One may, 
of course, break down an organism mentally, but then the parts are 


2. Cf. M. F. Canella, Orientamenti della moderna biologia; Micromerismo ad Or- 
ganicismo (Bologna, 1939), pp. 11, 63-80. 
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mental parts i.e., parts with the connotation that they are parts of 
a living whole. Their value consists only in being considered as 
parts of a whole. 

These and similar considerations bring the holists to the concep- 
tion that an organism cannot be conceived as an aggregate of cells 
etc., but is to be thought of as a complete totality, and that its activ- 
ity is not equal to the collective action of its cells or genes, but is 
the unitary action of a whole as such. 

The holistic conception is certainly a first and valuable step in 
the direction of a solid solution of the life problem; it paves the 
way for its solution. But as such it is not enough. Some of its 
adherents, in fact, do not go farther, but just collect the arguments 
which prove the organism’s structural and functional unity, as Kohler 
and other Gestaltists. Others see the implication and require a prin- 
ciple to account for the unity. And finally some maintain, on the 
basis of the difference in activity, that the principle of living organ- 
isms is of an order different from the one that constitutes the unity 
of inorganic bodies; they combine holism with vitalism, and thus 


they approach closely to the scholastic viewpoint. 

According to the criteria outlined, we shall classify the various 
philosophical life theories since Descartes into two general groups, 
accordingly as they take either a meristic or holistic view of an organ- 
ism, and each one will have two subdivisions corresponding to their 
vitalistic or anti-vitalistic standpoint. 


I. MERISTIC THEORIES 
A. ANTI-VITALISTIC MERISM (MECHANISM) 


The history of mechanism from the time of Descartes on, if 
presented in the form of a curve, would show two peaks represent- 
ing the extremes and three depressions representing mitigated forms 
of mechanism. Such a presentation takes into account not only 
mechanism as such but also as combined with materialism: a com- 
bination made by many mechanists. 

Thus conceived, the wave starts off with Descartes, who certainly 
propounds pure mechanism as far as matter is concerned, but at 
the same time teaches spiritualism; the wave swells and forms a 
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crest with La Mettrie; then it falls down to a lower level represent- 
ing some reduced form, as taught, for example, by Berzelius; with 
Haeckel it reaches its highest peak, whereas in recent times it is 
ebbing down again, since mechanism is presented nowadays in a 
rather diluted form. Although it is true, as E. Nordenskiéld rightly 
observes,? that the mechanistic speculation “gives a somewhat mo- 
notonous impression,” it seems to be worth while to point out some 
of the main features of the above five groups in order to show the 
various shades. 

Since we are dealing here only with philosophical life theories, 
we omit mention of those biologists who adopt — dangerous as it 
may be — the mechanistic view more or less as a provisory attitude 
or scientific method, without drawing the philosophical conclu- 
sions from it. 

1. R. Descartes (1596-1650) is generally cited as the typical 
protagonist of the more modern mechanism. Descartes recognizes 
the existence of the spiritual soul which is the thinking substance, 
because he reduces all consciousness to thought. But since plants 
and animals are unable to think, they cannot be considered as pos- 
sessing a soul; in other words, they are inanimate, not really living, 
machines; they are a composition of parts which inside and outside 
the machine are alike. And their movements are like the local mo- 
tion of a machine; they respond automatically to external stimuli 
which are carried through the body-machine by means of the spiritus 
animales, “‘a kind of very subtle wind.” The same holds true for 
man in as far as his body is concerned, with this additional excep- 
tion, that the human machine-body receives its impulses from the 
spiritual soul, located in the pineal gland; there the action of the 
soul upon the nervous system, and hence on the muscles, takes place; 
and vice versa, the movements of the muscles are conveyed through 
the nervous system up to the brain where they become conscious. 

It is clear that the Cartesian conception of living bodies is a 
mechanism sui juris. We find here the fundamental thesis of mecha- 
nism, namely, that the only force which works in matter is local 
movement; but we also find too many influences derived from 
Aristotelian substantialism to call this doctrine merism in the proper 
sense. Descartes’ dualistic view of the body-machine in man is cer- 


3. The History of Biology (Tudor Publishing Company, New York, 1936), p. 606. 
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tainly not holistic, but it is not atomistic in the strict sense, because 
he does not admit indivisible atoms. He still holds the traditional 
idea of substance, a self-identical, permanent substratum for acciden- 
tal attributes; and he applies this notion not only to the soul, the 
thinking substance, but also to matter, extended substance. He shows, 
too, that mechanism is not necessarily materialism, because at the 
same time he is ultraspiritualist; and, for that matter, his doctrine 
is not monistic but dualistic. Finally Descartes does not reject final- 
ism and is by no means atheistic, as the extreme mechanists are. 


Consequently, Descartes may be considered as the forerunner of 
the extreme eighteenth- and nineteenth-century mechanism; but be- 
cause of the many divergent, and sometimes inconsistent, elements 
in his doctrine, we believe him to be also the forerunner of the 
more recent machine theories and even of Driesch’s dualism. 


Kindred mechanical conceptions of life are found in the theories 
of many of the biologists and physicians of Descartes’ time and im- 
mediately afterward, influenced as they are, at least partly, by him. 


Although Hobbes (1588-1679), with his explanation of mental 


impressions along mechanistic lines, may be said to have some 
importance for psychology, his concern in biology proper is small. 
Of much more importance are Gassendi, Borelli, Boerhave, and 
Hoffmann. 


All of them follow general ideas similar to those of Descartes, 
although, like Gassendi, they may attack several of the former's 
views. All of them, for one reason or other and mostly on religious 
or traditional grounds, admit the existence of a spiritual, immortal 
soul in man; to account for bodies they all adhere to the same me- 
chanical principle, matter and local motion; none of them is an 
atomist in the proper sense, except Gassendi. 


P. Gassendi (1592-1655) goes much farther than Descartes in 
his meristic conception of bodies, which he conceives in the atomistic 
sense of Epicurus. Whereas Descartes still held to the idea of a 
bodily substance, Gassendi rejects it, thus anticipating, at least as 
far as matter is concerned, Locke’s anti-substantialism. 


J. A. Borelli (1608-1679) analyzes and describes in his De Motu 
Animalium, as the title suggests, all kinds of animal movement, 
walking, jumping, etc., and concludes that the muscles function me- 
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chanically under influence of nerve currents, which he conceives 
much in the same way as Descartes does the animal spirits; the differ- 
ence lies mainly in the fact that Borelli’s procedure is more experi- 
mental. His renowned book exercised great influence, for example, 
on the most celebrated physician of the time, H. Boerhave (1668- 
1738), who in his Institutiones Medicae propounds a purely me- 
chanical explanation of the different organical operations, for ex- 
ample, the digestive functions. In his conception of the relation be- 
tween soul and body in man, Boerhave closely follows Descartes. 


F. Hoffmann (1660-1742) adds a more chemical conception of 
life, following of course the ideas of chemistry of his time: the 
organism is to be taken as a chemical compound and its functions 
are of a chemical nature, but these chemical changes ultimately must 
be explained according to mechanical laws. In the nerves of the 
body-machine circulate the spiritus animales, “a kind of fluid com- 
posed of chemical constituents.” Here, as in the terminology of 
Descartes, the word “spiritus” is not taken in the strict sense, but 
signifies a more subtle form of matter. 


2. Thoroughly mechanistic, extremely atomistic, and at the same 
time purely materialistic, are, in the eighteenth century, most of the 
philosophers of the period of enlightenment, especially those who 
are known as the French empiricists. The foremost example is J. de 
la Mettrie (1709-1755), who in his notorious pamphlet L’Homme 
Machine drew the final consequences from Descartes’ premises; and 
in his Systéme d’Epicure re-established Gassendi’s atomism. Like 
Locke he abandoned completely the traditional notion of substance 
still prevailing at the time, both for spiritual and corporal entities; 
and in L’Histoire naturelle de L’ame, he denied the existence of the 
human soul, which despite everything was admitted by the mecha- 
nists of the preceding period. A work entitled Systéme de la nature, 
commonly attributed to d’Holbach (1723-1789), expresses the same 
ideas, only in a less flippant and apparently more scientific way. 
Condillac (1715-1780), who for the rest is more interested in psy- 
chology than in biology, taught, it is true, an extreme atomistic 
sensism, but differently from most of the other enlightenment phi- 
losophers; he maintained the existence and immortality of the 
human soul. 
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3. It would be false to believe that from Descartes’ time on all 
biologists, physiologists, and physicians were mechanists. On the 
contrary, as we shall see presently, by far the greater number of 
them in the latter part of the eighteenth and the beginning of the 
nineteenth century were vitalists: they maintained, in their own way, 
the difference between organic and inorganic bodies. This vitalism 
provoked, of course, a reaction; the reactionaries limit themselves 
for the most part to an attack on the vitalistic theories, especially 
of the Bichat-Cuvier school, but reject also the extreme materialistic 
views of La Mettrie. In that period, moreover, biology took a defi- 
nitely chemical turn: chemistry, and therefore organic chemistry 
too, relinquished the more or less phantastic speculations of Para- 
celsus, whose influence is still noticeable in Hoffmann, and through 
the work of Scheele, Lavoisier, Fourcroy, Priestly, etc., became sol- 
idly based on experiments. Most of the research workers did not 
busy themselves very much with theoretical implications; but, in 
as far as they did, the main issue for discussion was the question 
whether the life processes were to be explained exclusively by physi- 
co-chemical forces or whether some other specific, vital forces were 
to be assumed. 

It is the general attitude of the opponents of vitalism that it is 
unscientific to look for mysterious so-called vital forces which would 
operate independently from the common forces of matter, and if 
there still remains in the organic processes an unexplained remainder, 
it should simply be labeled as “unknown.” The mechanistic view 
of life of some of these authors sometimes creates the impression of 
a scientific fiction rather than of a real life theory. 

Thus J. C. Reil (1759-1813) finds the essentials of the living 
organism in some particular form of matter, and in the composition 
in which the chemical constituents are arranged. A typical specimen 
of the spirit of the time is J. J. Berzelius (1779-1848) who rejects 
his contemporaries’ vitalism as unscientific, but still retains some 
hope and a practical innate feeling regarding ‘‘the immortality of 
the soul.’ 

F. Magendie (1785-1855), too, strongly opposes Bichat’s vital- 
ism, and maintains that the life phenomena should be considered as 


4, Cf. E, Nordenskiéld, The History of Biology, p. 373. 
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tuled by physical and chemical laws, but admits that quite a few 
Organic processes and especially those of the nervous system are in 
fact exempt from these laws and must, therefore, at least for the 
time being be regarded as inexplicable. C. Bernard (1794-1867), 
less sceptical than Magendie concerning theories, tried to elaborate 
a more positive life theory. He refuses to be either materialist or 
vitalist. As for the latter, on the one hand he rejects the vitalists’ 
view that the general laws of inorganic matter are not valid for 
organic life, and on the other hand he admits a difference between 
organic and inorganic processes. In order to cover this contradiction 
he seeks refuge in a theory of his own, which he calls determinism: 
the general physico-chemical laws, operating in the organism, are 
determined to a specific kind of functioning. If this hypothesis has 
any meaning, it means at least a very serious mitigation of mecha- 
nism and reminds one of the determining function of the Aristotelian 
forma substantialis. 

4. Whereas the preceding period is characterized by a rather 
scientific attitude, limiting itself to experimental research work and 
avoiding as much as possible theoretical speculations, the succeeding 
period is very emphatic in proposing a life theory, to such an extent 
that the latter, a very extreme mechanistic and materialistic doctrine, 
is elevated to the rank of a dogma. The writings of this time, al- 
though full of empirical data, experiments, and research work, are 
usually also stuffed with hypothetical assumptions to such a degree 
that it is difficult to find out what the author considers as fact and. 
what as theory, or even if he makes the distinction at all. This is 
often called the Darwin-Haeckel period, or that of modern material- 
ism, or the evolutionistic period. 

Its adherents conceive of the soul in material terms. Whereas 
the older materialists, like La Mettrie, would say that nothing is 
living, some of them in this period, like Haeckel, maintain that 
everything is alive, thus advancing a kind of materialistic hylozoism: 
the difference is nil, since both identify matter and spirit. 

The mechanistic character of the movement is perhaps best typi- 
fied by the famous work Kraft und Stoff, written by F. Biichner 
(1824-1899), whose very title expresses the old theme of external 
matter and eternal energy, the latter conceived as mechanical force. 
The materialistic trend is vigorously expressed by J. Moleschott 
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(1822-1893) in his Kreislauf des Lebens, and still more by K. Vogt 
(1817-1895) in his notorious sentence that the brain secretes thought 
the same way as the liver secretes bile and the kidneys urine. 

The research work of many of the biologists of this period is for 
the most part concerned with evolution and consequently with the 
problem of the origin of life.* 

Despite many divergences in detail, the essentials of the doctrine 
are that life necessarily, although by pure chance, has developed and 
must develop out of lifeless matter. This theory proceeds definitely 
along anti-finalistic lines: in the evolution of the world and of life 
there is no room for what is called in German Zielstrebigkeit, sttiv- 
ing after a goal; but if “causes” there are, they can be only of an 
efficient-quantitative order. This view has been commonly called the 
analytical-causal explanation of the universe and in particular of 
the organic world. Analytical, because based on the method which 
analyzes the organism and its activity into its last elements, and so 
claims to find nothing but atoms and electrons and partial func- 
tions. The term “causal” refers to efficient causality only: this, how- 
ever, has not the meaning of real influence of cause on its effect, as 


grasped by the intellect, but only that of concomitance which, as far 
as Our experience goes, is constantly observed between an antecedent 
and a consequent; only such a “causality” is acceptable, because it 
can be measured and consequently expressed in quantitative and 
mathematical formulas. 


Whereas Descartes and others mostly theorized, the scientists 
and biologists of the Haeckel period believed they were able to 
prove their views on the strength of facts and experiments. They had, 
indeed, made important progress in the use of the analytical and 
quantitative-mathematical method in the investigation of isolated 
vital processes, and thus it was psychologically somewhat under- 
standable that they came to the opinion that the analytical-causal 
explanation of life to its full extent was only a question of time. 


5. Thus: C. R. Darwin (1809-1882), The Origin of Species, 1st edn. (1859): 
The Descent of Man (1871). _ i iii 
T. H. Huxley (1825-1895), Evidence as to Man's Place in Nature (1863). 

A. R. Wallace (1823-1913), Contribution to the Theory of Natural Selection (1870) ; 
Darwinism ea, — (1868); A$ i Synth 

H. Spencer, (1820-1 » Essays 8) ; ystem of Synthetic Philosophy (1870). 
E. H. Haeckel (1834-1919), Nuatirliche Schopfungsgeschichte (1868). wien; 
(1903); Fanfzig Jabre Stammesgeschichte (1916). And many others. 
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The average man believes, at first glance and in reliance upon 
common experience, that the world and things in the world obey 
order and finality, that everything both in the inorganic and organic 
world seems to be well adapted to itself and other things according 
to preéstablished laws. Moreover things seem to belong to different 
species: out of the combination of hydrogen and oxygen something 
new seems to originate which is not just the sum of the two, and a 
plant seems to be qualitatively different from an animal or mineral. 
This view, however, according to the materialistic mechanists is noth- 
ing but appearance born out of a pre-scientific, anthropomorphic at- 
titude. If one shakes off this attitude, then that which seems to be 
new turns out to be merely the recombination of already existing 
matter, and so-called finality proves to be blind chance. As soon as 
one admits that things possess their own well-determined nature, 
i. e., that they are principles of internal activity, one necessarily faces 
the problem of finality, because one has to explain the scope of that 
intrinsic activity. But the mechanist rejects the nature of a thing and 
therefore all idea of telos. His theory is that in the beginning there 
was extension, bits of pure quantity, which did not possess any qual- 
ity, did not bear any force or activity; and besides, there was the eter- 
nal motion which from without drove the bits of eternal extended 
matter. By means of local motion applied to passive matter, the 
apparently new but really only summative combinations of atoms, 
molecules, crystals, plants, animals, and men have originated. Hence, 
there is no difference between inorganic and organic matter: both 
are only an aggregate of atoms and sub-atoms put and held together 
by mechanical motion. The mechanistic view of this period was ob- 
viously atheistic, atomistic, monistic, materialistic, ateleological. 

The evolutionists saw that one of their main problems was to 
give an “explanation” of the origin of life, i. e., how the stable units 
of the first primitive organisms, like organic germs, originated. The 
answer is very simple: through sheer chance, or rather a long series 
of chances. Out of these primitive forms the present organisms are 
supposed to have developed in virtue of the evolution-principle 
which, again, works through chance. At first sight such a chance- 
theory would seem to be too unscientific, but the evolutionists 
shrouded it in a veil, which covered its crude reality and made it 
more acceptable. They, too, use the words “finality,” “adaptation” ; 


> 
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they would say that a certain combination of matter is adapted to its 
purpose, but they conceive adaptation in quantitative terms, as some- 
thing that is divisible. If one divides a combination of matter, e. g., 
an organism or its part, an eye, into ever smaller parts, then the 
adherent purposefulness also becomes ever smaller, till finally the 
very smallest bit of matter possesses only a limit of finality, a final- 
ity of the order zero. At that point, therefore, the boundary between 
adaptation and non-adaptation, finality and non-finality fades away. 
But then it does not seem so improbable that a finality of the order 
zero would originate by mere chance. Thus the very first:germ of an 
organism came into existence. It is to be noted here that the ad- 
herents of the extreme chance-theories usually require only one 
germ (monophylesis), well aware of the fact, that one has to be 
thrifty with casual abiogenesis of apparent finality. 

After the primitive germs have originated, the only thing one 
has to do, in order to explain the highest degree of finality of a com- 
plicated organism, for example, is to add the limits of adaptability. 
Still, in this summation process lies a difficulty: one can add only 
homogeneous magnitudes; in this case, therefore, things that are all 
purposeful. But chance is blind and does not see similarity: so why 
does it put together only “purposeful” things, i.e., bits of matter 
that possess the above limit of finality and not things that again 
would destroy the “finality”? As an answer they offer the principle 
of selection, proposed by Darwin and developed by his followers. 

Selection is blind, it is true, but in the struggle for life the best 
adapted, the suitable, is necessarily saved. Suppose that at the be- 
ginning of the series of organisms there is a very simply organized, 
perhaps even an unorganized germ; it divides itself many times into 
smaller pieces, which of their own accord, i.e., by chance, show 
little differences. Now “nature” takes care that only that which is 
most adapted survives. And thus, through summation of small dif- 
ferences, variations may slowly increase. However plausible such 
kinds of “casual” explanations might sound to some ears, not even 
all the mechanists of the period were quite so satisfied with them, 
as is clear in the case of E. Dubois-Reymond (1818-1896), who does 


6. Cf. T. van der Bom, Phil. van het Leven (Nijme 1932), pp. 42, 56, 64; 
K. Peter, Die Zweckmdszigkeit in der nilivharaneeliein i Ne ‘ 7m 
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not see how the two problems of the origin of life and of the order 
in nature can be explained by the mechanistic conception, but who, 
on the other hand does not see either any other explanation and, 
therefore, puts these problems among the seven world-riddles which 
he considers as insoluble.’ Hence he proceeds far less dogmatically 
than Haeckel and expresses, much to the displeasure of the latter, 
his agnosticism in the famous phrase “Ignoramus et ignorabimus” : 
not only do we not know but we will never know the essence of life. 

5. The generation succeeding the Darwin-Haeckel period and 
making up the modern period is for the greater part interested only 
in research work. Of course, its writings usually reflect the scientific 
credo of the writer, mostly according to the school in which he was 
brought up. The mechanistic school is still very strong but its teach- 
ings are, in many respects, proposed in a somewhat mitigated form. 

Most authors subscribe to the physico-chemical theories of life, 
which smooth the stiff form of mechanism in as far as they admit, 
besides mechanical movement, applied from without, some physical 
and chemical forces, conceived as more or less inherent in matter, 
such as attraction, repulsion, and the like. Thus, to mention just a 
few names of men who devoted themselves more properly to theo- 
retical discussion: F. le Dantec,® W. Roux (1850-1924), J. B. S. 
Haldane (1892- ),'° J. Loeb (1859-1924),'! A. Cohen-Kysper. 

The physico-chemical theories, although somewhat of a mitiga- 
tion, are not essentially different from extreme mechanism, for their 
adherents try with all their might to reduce these more or less in- 
ternal forces to purely mechanical motion. Moreover, they empha- 
size the fact that the physico-chemical forces found in protoplasm 
are in no way different from those of inorganic matter. As a counter- 
proof to their chemical analysis, several authors tried to build or- 
ganic structures out of inorganic constituents by means of artificial 
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synthesis: thus Wohler in 1828 and after him, O. Biitschil, Leduc, 
and others. They conclude, therefore, that there is no reason to 
suppose vital forces or special laws. 

The modern mechanists, of course, have a strictly meristic view- 
point and follow faithfully the analytical-summative method: they 
examine the partial functions of nutrition, growth, and generation, 
analyzing them in ever smaller processes: by adding these partial 
functions together through summation, they believe they have found 
the nature of a living organism: the sum or aggregate of physico- 
chemical processes. 

Still there is a problem that from now on ever more haunts the 
thoughts of the deeper thinkers among the biologists: the problem 
of the unity of the organism or —as it is often called — that of 
form. The extreme mechanistic theory conceives of the organism 
as merely a mosaic of little pieces put together by mere chance, and 
thus destroys entirely even the appearance of unity. The evolution- 
ists of the Haeckel period were mainly interested in the origin of 
the first primitive organisms and took the development of the in- 
dividual organism as they manifest themselves now for granted; 
at the most they formulated some dogmatic laws like the biogenetic 
law of Haeckel. Yet, every unprejudiced mind wonders why the 
pieces hold together permanently, why the obvious unity remains 
so stable, how it is that an individual organism out of a seemingly 
formless matter acquires little by little its own specific form similar 
to that of its ancestors, and why the same form is reiterated indefi- 
nitely. It was in modern times that Roux especially, reproaching 
his predecessors with negligence in this respect, stated the problem 
of what he calls the form-building forces. He tried to solve it by 
means of his mechanical theory of individual evolution. On the 
basis of his famous experiments on the frog’s eggs — destroying one 
of the two first blastomeres and obtaining a half-embryo — he ar- 
rived at his preformistic “mosaic” theory: the different parts of the 
future organism should be considered as predetermined in the fer- 
tilized egg in such a way that this is like a mosaic of many different 
pieces and the process of development nothing but the development 
of these pieces. 

The answer was, of course, a perfect and typical example of 
micromerism, but the main part of it was the fact that the form- 
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problem was formulated; it became the starting point not only of 
many ingenious experiments but also of various fertile theories. 

Many authors of the modern period believe that the stable unity 
of the organism, which is so obvious, calls for some special factor, 
conceived however along mechanistic lines. They re-introduce the 
Cartesian idea of the body-machine but give it a slightly different 
turn and thus propose what is called the modern machine-theory of 
life. In order to explain organic unity and also its difference from 
inorganic structures, these authors admit in the organism either 
(1) a kind of driving force which, however, is itself matter, or 
(2) a special organization of matter which produces some particular 
effects. Although the machine theories mitigate in various respects 
the ideas of “casual” mechanism, they are not essentially different 
from the latter and they remain meristic, mechanistic, and even 
materialistic. 

To a teleologically-minded man it would seem strange that 
biologists, who call themselves, and really are, mechanists, use the 
machine-concept; for, a machine, at least to one who thinks in 
teleological terms, is a thing which obviously serves a purpose, i. e., 
it is an instrument which man uses in the accomplishment of his 
scopes. The mechanists, however, conceive of a machine in analytical 
and summative terms: the machine is composed of many parts which 
one can separate, and therefore they contend that the function of 
the whole is nothing more and nothing else than the sum of its 
partial functions. Of course, it seems to us that the parts are united 
for a specific purpose, but this is said to be due only to the skilful 
arrangement which the constructor has made from without in putting 
the parts together: the product of the machine must be considered — 
they claim — with regard to its parts only as an effect, a result, 
not as a scope. 

The first kind of machine theories, namely, those according to 
which the difference between organic and inorganic structures con- 
sists in a special kind of matter, may be found already in a primitive 
form in the writings of most of the Presocratics, as Aristotle inter- 
prets them.'? They admit in the organisms a principle which directs 
the vital operations and which they call “soul,” but this soul is of a 
material nature. According to Diogenes this principle of life is air, 
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for Heraclitus it is breath, for Hippo water, for Critias blood. Demo- 
critus and Leucippus, although atomists to the utmost, recognize 
nevertheless a gradual difference betwen life and matter, believing 
that the principle of the former consists in more subtle atoms, which 
are those of fire. Lucretius Carus teaches similar views: the soul: is 
composed of some very small atoms distributed all through the 
body. In more recent times the same ideas and even the same word- 
ing, describing the “soul” as a subtle corpuscle, is found — as we 
saw — in Hobbes and Gassendi, who directly link up with the 
founder of the organic machine theory, Descartes. 

The modern machine-conception of life is presented in the form 
of the biochemical or biogenic theories, which suppose certain chemi- 
cal units as the active and directive elements of vital activity; they 
are believed either to be collected in one system, the organic life 
machine, or to be dispersed throughout the organism, in such a way 
that the whole of the organism ought to be considered as a machine, 
which in part is active and in part passive. These chemical units 
proper to living matter were at first postulated hypothetically and 
received various names. M. Verworn" called this particular hypo- 
thetical kind of matter of an albuminoid character “biogen” (life 
producing): hence the name of the theory. The main characteristic 
of the biogen molecule would consist in very particular metabolic 
possibilities, i.e., in a constant and simultaneous alternation of dis- 
integration and reconstruction; and in this extreme chemical ability 
would consist, according to Verworn, the only difference between 
the organic and inorganic. 

More or less the same function was ascribed by H. de Vries to 
what he called “‘pangenes”; Weismann speaks of “biophorids,” Hert- 
wig of “idioblasts,” Wilson and Rable of “organogenetic sub- 
stances”; some tried to identify these life-producers with Haeckel’s 
and Erlsberg’s hypothetical “‘plastidules,” or Darwin’s “gemmules,” 
Naegeli’s “micellae,” Wiesner’s “‘plasomata,” Dubois’ “vacuolides,” 
Haacke’s “gemmae,” Kiinstler’s “sphaerulae.” The weakness of 
these conceptions is their imaginary character; and modern bio- 
chemistry objected especially on the ground that there exists no 
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other albumen molecule than that which is known to general chem- 
istry. For this reason many authors tried to put the biogenic machine 
theory on a more experimental basis. The little life machines were 
thought of as being the same as Altmann’s “bioblasts” or Benda’s 
“mitochondria”; and nowadays they are supposed to be “genes” 
of the chromosomes. Thus Jules Schultz, R. Goldschmidt, K. Lewin, 
T. H. Morgan and his school.’* 

The machine conception is evidently an ideal basis for the prefor- 
mation theory. The various parts of the organism are believed to be 
preformed in the special life matter, whatever its name may be; and 
the latter's unfolding of itself is believed to be an explanation of 
morpho-genesis. A typical example is the theory of the determiners, 
propounded by H. Weismann,’* which was supposed to explain the 
development of the organism’s form. 

Heredity, too, is readily explained by this biogenic matter: the 
gencomplex, remaining identical, is transferred from the ancestor 
to the descendants. The question, whence this particular life matter 
originates, is — if asked at all — answered in an evasive way. It is 
generally said to be something “given”; this special form in which 
matter exists in the world must be considered just as elementary and 
eternal as matter itself; “eternal,” however, should not be taken in 
the philosophical sense. It means only that we suppose the exist- 
ence of matter and of living matter as well, as far as we can go 
back in time. 

It is clear that the modern machine theories of life, mechanistic 
as they remain and want to be, recede quite strongly from mechanism 
proper, because, in their own way, they try to give an account of the 
unity of the organism, which no longer is considered as a fortuitous 
sum of various parts. Still, the summation idea prevails and a sufh- 
cient principle of unity is wanting. 

Others do not see the idiosyncracy of life in a particular kind 
of matter but in a particular collocation or organization of matter, 
by means of which specific forces develop which, at least apparently, 
differ from the physio-chemical ones. This view is mixed by some 
authors with the foregoing conception. 
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Already the Pythagoreans seem to have had similar views, namely 
that the soul is a harmony of the various parts of the body — at 
least according to the interpretation of Plato,'’ against the opinion 
of Aristotle.'* The same idea occurs in the teaching of Empedocles, 
who did not — as the other Presocratics — consider the soul as an 
entity apart from the body, but explained its activities merely by 
the particular constitution of the body. In the eighteenth century, 
as pointed out, Reil taught similar ideas. In the past century the 
idea recurs in what is called the “organicism” of Tongiorgi (the 
word “organicism” has very different meanings in biology). This 
author holds that living matter without doubt possesses specific 
forces, but he considers these organic forces as the “resultants” of 
the common physico-chemical forces, proceeding from the particular 
organization of matter in the protoplasm. 

In recent times the so-called emergence theories of life go still 
farther. They recognize the fact that vital activity is of a unique na- 
ture which, as such, cannot be simply reduced to the physical and 
chemical forces as they prevail in inanimate matter. The advocates 
of the theory point out that animate matter follows obviously its 
own specific laws. Up to now, they say, two solutions of the problem 
have been offered. The biologists either reduced these organic laws 
merely to physico-chemical ones (but then they destroyed their own 
science and degraded biology to a kind of applied physics and chem- 
istry), or else they thought it imperative to admit supermaterial 
forces (but such things are unknown to science). Since neither solu- 
tion is acceptable to these authors, they claim, nothing remains but 
to admit that the vital phenomena follow laws which are indeed 
specific, but which fall under the general laws of matter. In other 
words we must recognize two sets of experimental laws, those of 
living matter and those of non-living matter. Both, however, are 
laws of matter and, consequently, must be derivable from the very 
general laws of motion. This is the idea that is in the mind of many 
biologists, although not always expressed with equal clarity. 

C. Lloyd Morgan"? proposes a theory of emergent evolution 
which claims that life originated from a particular collocation of 
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chemical molecules, fortuitously put together. Concerning the col- 
location or organization of material units, Morgan distinguishes be- 
tween the “resultants” and the “emergents” of matter. The resultant 
forces we may know as soon as we know the components, but be- 
sides these, particular forces also emerge which we cannot foresee 
even if we know all the components. Now, the latter happens espe- 
cially in the case of living matter, but it also occurs in that of in- 
Organic matter, and therefore the difference between the two is 
only gradual. 

Rhumbler” maintains that the life processes must be explained 
as far as possible in a mechanistic way, out of the properties of 
liquid and half-liquid heterophasic systems; but he also recognizes 
their particular character, because the organisms strive toward a 
state of equilibrium by means of which they reach their own com- 
plex form (formale Gleichgewichtszustande) . 

The above-mentioned tendency is clearly shown in the collective 
publication of a number of Russian biologists, among whom is 
Bauer.” Biology, they claim, is a science of its own, because it is 
concerned with laws specifically valid for the organisms, the specific 
character of biological laws being evident to observation. Besides, 
biology is shown to be of a historical character, i.e., in their evolu- 
tion the organisms follow obviously some progressive laws: the au- 
thors call this historical lawfulness ( geschichtliche Gesetzmaszigkeit) 
the “irrational remainder.” A priori, however, they deny that these 
laws have any teleological character; they want to explain them 
only through efficient causes, and they maintain that they are still 
laws of matter. The ultimate scope of science, therefore, must be 
to find the final mechanical laws, from which both the physical and 
biological laws may be derived. 

Although these authors call themselves mechanists, and are such 
in fact, since they exclude all kinds of finality and follow the purely 
analytical-causal method, trying to reduce reality to a sum of 
parts and partial processes, nevertheless theirs is not a consequent 
mechanism. 

The acknowledgment of the specific character of the organic 
laws would naturally lead to the recognition of the properly vital 
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forces, progressive lawfulness would again naturally imply finality; 
moreover, they admit the natural unity of the organism, but then a 
little more reflection would necessarily bring about the recognition 
of an essential principle of unity and finality. If these authors refuse 
to take this further step, it is only because of their aprioristic dogma 
that there is and cannot be anything else but matter and laws of 
matter.” 

The above survey of some representatives of mechanistic thought 
makes it clear that there are quite a few shades of opinion, and it 
shows also how the more modern representatives have to struggle 
in order to press obvious facts into the swaddling bands of a pre- 
conceived system. 


B. VITALISTIC MERISM 


The theories which we classify under this caption are a reaction 
against mechanism. They oppose, however, only one point of the 
mechanistic doctrine, namely, the identification of the animate with 
the inanimate. For that purpose they admit in organisms, besides 
physico-chemical, some special forces or energies which they denote 
by the term of vital forces, living energy, biotic force, etc.; and 
hence they are often called the theories of vital energies. They con- 
ceive these special forces or functionings more or less autonomically, 
i.e., as directing the physico-chemical energies, as acting upon them 
and sometimes even as acting against them, and therefore as work- 
ing independently of the law of energy. Thus these forces would 
show a somewhat capricious character. Moreover, some of the ad- 
herents of this view advance the idea that the matter of which the 
organisms are built up is different from inanimate matter. 

On the other hand, the defenders of these theories do not shake 
off the atomistic yoke of mechanism: in varying degrees they all 
stick to the meristic viewpoint, in as far as they conceive of the 
organism in a summative way and follow the analytical method. 
Consequently there exists a deep-rooted difference between this kind 
of vitalism, and that of Aristotle, for instance. Of this vitalism, 
which we like to call meristic vitalism for the above reason, we may 
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distinguish two types in the course of history: that which is usually 
called the older vitalism and neovitalism. 

1. The Older Vitalists. Of several authors who usually are cata- 
logued as belonging to the vitalistic school it is hard to say how — 
if at all — they differ from mechanism: their vitalism seems some- 
times more verbal than real. Such an author is W. Harvey (1578- 
1657), the founder of the physiology of the heart and blood-circula- 
tion,’ whose “‘spiritus vitales” circulating in the blood do not seem 
to differ greatly from Descartes’ animal spirits. We do not under- 
stand how some can call him a “faithful Aristotelian.” 

A peculiar mixture of merism and vitalism is found in the teach- 
ings of C. Perrault (1613-1688): on the one hand he subscribes to 
Gassendi’s atomism, on the other he maintains that animals are not 
mere machines but possess a soul, and a conscious one at that, which 
is supposed to be localized in the medulla oblongata. 

The exponents of the theories of vital energies in the strict sense 
endeavor to show facts which would demonstrate the difference be- 
tween the organic and inorganic world. The characteristic of life, 
according to them, is that it manifests itself in certain qualities or 
forces, which are unknown to inorganic matter, such as irritability, 
sensibility, contractibility, sympathy, i. e., codrdination and codpera- 
tion of the vital functions of different organs. The last feature is 
especially interesting. This is the very fact which compels the holists 
to consider the organisms as a real unity and not just an aggregate, 
as we shall see; and it would, indeed, be the first and right con- 
clusion to be drawn. The older vitalists, however, skip this first 
conclusion and jump directly to the inference that the animate is 
different from the inanimate. But by omitting the intermediate step, 
they fail to establish a sound basis for their own conclusion. 

The first to introduce the distinction between the organic and 
the inorganic in the way that is stated above is A. Haller (1707- 
1777), for whom irritability and sensibility are the typical features 
of life.” 

The medical school of Montpellier, among whose followers are 
to be noted J. Barthez (1734-1806) and M. F. X. Bichat (1771- 
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1802), proposes the same qualities as characteristic of life, adding 
to them the unifying process of sympathy, but fails equally to discuss 
the real nature of life, which it considers unknown. At most these 
authors look upon the vital phenomena as manifestations of some 
general kind of life force, not to be reduced to mechanical, physical, 
or chemical forces. The Montpellier school is often said to have 
adopted the views of Stahl, to be dealt with later. This is true only 
in part. Like Stahl the adherents of this school are strongly vital- 
istic, as they maintain that the vital functions cannot be accounted 
for by physical laws. But unlike Stahl, whom we consider a holist, 
they fail to give a reason for these functions, since they reject Stahl’s 
soul theory. 

To many so-called vitalists the vital forces are really not much 
different from inorganic forces; for example, L. C. Treviranus (1779- 
1864) conceives of them in a quantitative way, and J. Liebig (1803- 
1873) believes them to be measurable. 

Another group of medical men and biologists try to create a 
kind of unity among the vital forces, somewhat along the same lines 
as Harvey with his “facultas opifex,” or like J. B. van Helmont 
(1577-1644) who in his strange obscure way demands some sort 
of a unifying principle in the living body, which he calls the archaeus, 
and which in man exists besides the immortal soul and directs and 
controls the vital functions by means of minor archaei, a kind of 
vital spirits. We cite Wolff, Blumenbach, and Wagner. The main 
purpose of C. F. Wolff (1733-1794) is to combat mechanism.” 
The directing and unifying cause of the life phenomena is some 
inner force which he calls vis essentialis. This, however, is not an 
immanent principle like the Aristotelian soul, but a kind of force 
more or less on the same level as the mechanical forces, operating 
with them and partly checking them. 

J. F. Blumenbach (1752-1840) points out” that Haller’s and 
Bichat’s irritability, sensibility, etc., are in themselves not forces but 
phenomena, i. e., effects of forces. The effects are known to us, not 
so the vital forces themselves. These forces act on the body-machine 
and are the instruments by means of which the vital factor operates. 
As for the latter, he rejects Wolff's term of vis essentialis and calls 
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it nisus formativus (Bildungstrieb), i.e., the driving power which 
regulates and controls the form of the individual growth. The dif- 
ference from Wolff does not seem to be only a difference of name, 
but also of function; the function Blumenbach ascribes to the nisus 
formativus is of a much more unifying character. According to some 
authors it is to be taken in the same sense as the vis formativa of the 
scholastics. 

Blumenbach’s successor at Gottingen, R. Wagner (1805-1864), 
again introduces the term “soul” but, due to the materialistic tend- 
ency of the time, conceives of it in a more or less material way.”’ 

And so vitalism again approaches mechanistic materialism very 
closely. A similar trend of mind we find in L. C. Virchow (1821- 
1902) who generally is presented as a materialist, but who does not 
seem to be a very determined one. Being a disciple of J. Miiller, 
he holds that the organism disposes of special life energies, but being 
a child of his time he views them in mechanical terms. 

2. Neovitalism. In the latter half of the past century a vitalistic 
current originated which was not just a resuscitation of the older 
doctrines of vital energies, but in some respects different from them, 
and therefore it was called, e. g., by Rindfleisch, Neovitalism. Its 
defenders did not only theorize but endeavored to prove their vital- 
ism by facts and experiments; they tried to bring the vital forces 
into accord with the law of conservation of energy; furthermore, 
many of them paid more attention to those vital phenomena which 
are called psychic or conscious acts. 

Among the first to be noted is J. Reinke who in his speeches 
and works”* showed himself a strenuous and almost passionate oppo- 
nent of materialistic mechanism. He starts off with the analysis of 
the conception of a machine, with which the mechanists compared 
a living body. In any machine we should distinguish, he observes, 
two kinds of forces: primary forces (Krafte erster Hand), i.e., 
the mechanical, physical, and chemical energies, and the secondary 
forces (zweiter Hand). The latter are brought into the dead matter 
by the human spirit, and Reinke calls them “dominant forces.” They 
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dominate and direct the primary forces, but in such a way that no 
physico-chemical law is violated: these laws are only bent down 
according to the rational will of the inventor or constructor. The 
secondary forces, however, do not originate out of the energetic 
forces and cannot be reduced to them; consequently, the law of 
energy does not hold for them. 

Then Reinke applies this doctrine of “dominant forces” to the 
organism. The living body, too, is to be considered as a machine, but 
there is one important difference. Whereas in the case of non-living 
machines man introduces his dominant forces into dead matter, the 
“life dominants” are not brought into the life machine from the out- 
side, but are rooted in the living matter itself, are immanent.” 
We find somewhat similar ideas expressed by D. E. Cope (1840- 
1897), Montgomery, and O. Lodge. 

In Neovitalism, it is clear, there is the machine theory plus addi- 
tional life forces. The conception of the organism is, therefore, ob- 
viously meristic; a living body remains a summative unity. The ad- 
herents of this theory do not even attempt to raise the question 
whence these special vital forces derive; the idea of the nature of a 
thing, as the one principle of the thing’s activity, is alien to them. 

The doctrine of dominant vital forces, if mixed with psychic 
elements, is called psycho-vitalism or psychobiologism. Its adherents 
claim that special vital forces exist in all kinds of organisms, not 
only in man but also in plants and animals, as psychic or conscious 
factors: to every living being, to every living cell or organ, they 
attribute the faculty of perceiving needs, of judging about the means 
able to satisfy these wants, and of acting accordingly. This theory 
seems strange at first view, but is understandable as the result of a 
false conception of teleology. The psycho-vitalists are right in hold- 
ing that the vital processes obviously show finality, and in this way 
they differ greatly from the mechanists; they hold that the special 
life forces are directive and thus striving toward a scope. But their 
idea of finality is wrong or rather unilateral: they forget the dis- 
tinction between ‘‘striving toward a goal” and “striving consciously 
toward a goal,” and identify the latter with the former. In other 
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words, they think of general finality always in terms of special final- 
ity. If, therefore, on the basis of facts, we must explain vital proc- 
esses as final, we must — so they conclude — ascribe them to the 
working of conscious factors. 

Hence the psychovitalists believe that all organisms possess the 
faculty of perception, feeling, judgment, and striving. Such con- 
scious striving is supposed to be the cause of individual development 
of an organism and also the cause of evolution of the species. 

Among the defenders of this theory we mention: A. Pauly (1850- 
1904) ,?° R. H. Francé,*' G. Bunge,” R. Neumeister,>> P. Jean, A. 
Wagner, Schneider, etc. 

The psychovitalistic theories show the same defects as Reinke’s 
doctrine, and these in a greater degree, because the summative char- 
acter of the former's vital forces is still more emphasized: several 
of the authors quoted above, especially Pauly and Francé, so to say, 
cut the vital forces into pieces, with which they furnish each organ, 
each tissue, each cell. 

Psychovitalism, therefore, is obviously a form of panpsychism 
or hylozoism, according to which all matter is animate, a doctrine 
we find clearly expressed in a materialistic sense by Haeckel, who 
holds that every atom is animate in as far as it disposes of a certain 
amount of energy. 

Haeckel went even farther and — giving a particular meaning 
to an old term — called heredity the memory of the plastidule. Thus 
he foreshadows another type of vitalistic theories, which are called 
mnemonistic, developed especially by Rignano. 

E. Rignano* admits besides the physio-chemical energies, a spe- 
cial nerve energy, proper to life. The purely meristic character of 
the theory is clear from the fact that the vital energy, according to 
Rignano, just as the physical and chemical, is divided into particles 
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which determine its capacity. The only difference is that these par- 
ticles, the nervions, are as far as their charge is concerned not equal 
to each other, but each particle disposes of a characteristic charge. 
Thus a particular nerve current, i.¢., a nervion in motion, is always 
specifically different from any other nerve current. 

Rignano’s theory is mnemonistic, because it links up with the 
mneme theory of Hering and Semon, in regard to the proper feature 
of life phenomena. Every organism is what is called an historical 
being, namely, one that begins and ceases at a given moment. As 
an individual it is something that exists only once, and as such can- 
not be repeated. 

In the first place it is connected by many bonds with previous 
generations and in its development faithfully reproduces all the po- 
tencies which these former generations had accumulated in the 
course of time, and thus it is to a great extent the product of in- 
ternal and external factors which existed previously; secondly, dur- 
ing its individual life it is susceptible to many nerve impressions 
which again become registered and stored up in the organism and 
which are added to those that it inherited, and thus every individual 
of each new generation becomes a being that occurs only once; 
thirdly, the whole is transmitted farther to the coming generations, 
which in turn show something “only once existing.” Now, it is evi- 
dent that no machine is able to make use of the data of previous 
experience, and several authors, therefore, see in this feature, namely, 
of receiving and conserving impressions, the characteristic which 
differentiates life from a machine. But we find a similar capacity 
in the highest living being, above all in man: a capacity of the 
psychic sphere, i.e., memory. The faculty of memory faithfully 
copies that which once was received, and any act, once performed, 
can be repeated with greater ease in the future, because of memory. 
Consequently, these authors “explain” everything that is given to 
the organism in the course of history by means of the function of 
memory, using for it the Greek word mneme. The specific property 
of protoplasm according to these authors is memory. We should 
remember here, that to many scientists explaining means nothing 
else but reducing many processes to some fundamental phenomenon 
which in itself need not be known. 
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This is the theory of E. Hering,®* further elaborated by R. Simon 
(1859-1919). The power of irritability (Reizbarkeit) of the older 
vitalists has now become the primary and distinguishing force of 
living substances, i.e., the power to receive stimulation, to keep its 
impressions, and to react to it. These authors, however, do not com- 
mit the mistake made by Francé, namely, that of accepting the 
mneme as a psychic, conscious factor. They adopt the viewpoint of 
pyschophysical parallelism, according to which any psychic phe- 
nomenon is accompanied by a physiological change, and they con- 
sider the physiological aspect only. 

When an organic substance is hit by a stimulus, something re- 
mains after the stimulation ceases, and this something is called 
engram. The proper character of physiological engrams is that they 
are awakened out of their latent state by a stimulus, more or less 
similar to the original one. Thus, by means of the power to preserve 
external stimuli, these authors explain many vital phenomena, for 
example, the fact that organs and tissues become stronger through 
repeated functioning, the phenomenon of evolution, regenera- 
tion, etc. 

Returning now to Rignano, we find that this author has tried 
to explain the nature of the mneme in his theory of vital nerve cur- 
rent. To each momentary status of the organism — thus he believes 
—a particular nerve current corresponds, different from any other. 

Every current becomes fixed in the organism, i.e., transformed 
into latent, potential nervous energy. Later, in similar circumstances, 
the potential energy will again be changed into actual energy and 
thus render the execution of a performance, which was executed 
on a previous occasion, easier. Thus, too, the specificity of the vital 
nerve energy guarantees that the offspring copies faithfully all that 
the ancestors once in the same stage have registered in the form of 
energy. Consequently the ontogenetic evolution is nothing but a 
discharge of the organic accumulators at the right moment.” 

Stripped of its peculiar terminology, the theory does not seem 
to offer much of an explanation. At the most it recognizes some 


_ Uber das Geddachtniss als eine allgemeine Function der organisierten Materie 
(1870). 

36. Die Mneme, 4th and 5th edn. (1920). 

37. Cf. T. van der Bom, op. cit., p. 124. 
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sort of difference between the organic and inorganic terms of nerv- 
ous energy, which itself is conceived in a meristic and mechanistic 
way. The followers of the theory are not very numerous; among 
them we mention S. Butler,>* J. Ward,*? S. Eldridge. 

H. Bergson, too, makes memory the distinguishing factor be- 
tween life and matter.*' But because in his later works he endeavors 
to give a further metaphysical explanation of the vital driving force, 
we shall consider his theory later. We agree, however, with 
McDougal* that it is difficult to see how Bergson’s further doctrinal 
development can be related to his memory theory. 


JAMES VAN DER VELDT, O.F. M. 


St. Joseph’s Seminary, 
Yonkers, N.Y. 


..Life and Habit (1878); Evolution, Old and New, 2nd edn. (1882). 
. Heredity and Memory (1913). 

. The Organization of Life (1925). 

. Matiére et mémoire (1897). 

. Body and Mind, 8th edn. (Methuen, London, 1938), p. 359. 





OUR LADY’S PART IN THE REDEMPTION 
ACCORDING TO SEVENTEENTH-CENTURY WRITERS' 


II. AFTER THE APPEARANCE OF THE Monita Salutaria 


The annals of Mariology register a rather unfortunate con- 
troversy in the last decades of the seventeenth century, the occasion 
being furnished by an anonymous booklet published at Ghent, 1673, 
under the somewhat assuming title, Monita salutaria Beatae Virginis 
Mariae ad cultores suos indiscretos2 Since not a few of the authors 
referred to in the course of this paper revealed their mind concern- 
ing Our Lady as Co-redemptrix precisely in their reaction toward 
these so-called “wholesome admonitions,” a brief account of their 
author and their contents may prove enlightening to the reader. 

The true author of the Monita salutaria, according to reliable 
documents, was none other than Adam Widenfeld (1618-1678), a 
distinguished lawyer from Cologne. Whether or not he was a con- 
vert from Protestantism, as some have claimed, is not so easily es- 
tablished. But the fact that he was a sincere Catholic when he 
wrote the pamphlet under discussion, cannot be reasonably ques- 
tioned. Moreover, his ardent zeal for the conversion of heretics is 
amply vouched for by his other treatises in defense of the purity 
of the Catholic faith.? Contending that the abuses then rampant 
in the Church, especially concerning the cult of Our Lady, would 
in no small degree retard the return of Protestants to the fold of 
Christ, Widenfeld thought that he might easily obviate this diffi- 


1. The first part of this paper appeared in the previous number, Franciscan Stud- 
ies, N. S. III (1943), pp. 3-20. 

2. The pamphlet was re-edited several times and even translated into several 
languages. The English translation, prepared by James Taylor, is entitled Wholesome 
advices from the Blessed Virgin to her indiscrete worshippers (London, 1687). Con- 
cerning the Monita salutaria, see the vast bibliography given by P. Hoffer, S.M., in 
his La dévotion & Marie au déclin du XVII¢ siécle, autour du Jansénisme et des ‘Avis 
salutaires de la B. V. Marie @ ses dévots indiscrets’ (Paris, 1938), pp. 369-381. See 
also the beautiful article of Father H.-M. Baron, S. J., “Jean Crasset (1618-1692), le 
Jansénisme et la dévotion 4 la Sainte Vierge,” in Bulletin de la Société francaise 
d'études mariales, 1938 (Paris, 1939), pp. 137-184. Concerning Father Hoffer’s 
work see the observations made by Father Aubron, S.J. in Recherches de Science 
religieuse, vol. 19 (1939), pp. 249-255; and likewise Dillenschneider, C.SS.R., “Le 
concours sotériologique de Marie 4 notre Rédemption chez les théologiens du XVII¢ 
siecle, étrangers 4 l’école bérullienne,” in Epbem. Theol. Lovan., vol. 16 (1939), 


p. 780. 
3. Cf. P. Hoffer, op. cit., p. 188. 
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culty by exhorting those who had the care of souls to double their 
efforts in eradicating such abuses from their flock. This, then, was 
the true purpose of the Monita salutaria. Hence, historically speak- 
ing, it would seem to us that an injustice has been committed against 
Widenfeld by those who claim that his real endeavor was not only 
to belittle but even to abolish entirely the cult and devotion to Our 
Blessed Lady. So much in regard to the author’s scope and his 
intention, in so far as extant documents allow us to judge. As to 
the method adopted by him to attain his end, we must frankly 
confess that it was a most unhappy one. By detecting imaginary 
abuses everywhere, by not unfrequently exaggerating those really 
existing, and by revealing throughout this process an unreasonably 
rigorous scrupulosity, our hypercritic naturally rendered himself sus- 
picious of Jansenism. Add to this the great imprudence displayed 
by him while treating of certain Marian prerogatives in such an 
ambiguous and equivocal terminology that at times he does seem 
to minimize certain doctrines commonly accepted as belonging to 
Catholic teaching. 

As it was to be expected, these “wholesome admonitions” im- 
mediately gave rise to a most vehement controversy among con- 
temporary writers, some of whom openly sided with Widenfeld, 
while the majority bitterly opposed him. The controversy assumed 
such proportions that the ecclesiastical authorities thought it best 
to intervene. After an accurate examination of the pamphlet, and 
duly weighing the circumstances, the Sacred Congregation of the 
Holy Office, in a solemn session held on June 19, 1674, before the 
Holy Father, rightly and deservedly inserted it in the Index of for- 
bidden books. The decree, which was made public on July 12 of 
the same year,‘ condemned the pamphlet, not indeed absolutely, 
but “donec corrigatur.”* Later, however, because of unceasing con- 
troversies on the subject, the Holy Office condemned it without any 
restrictions by a decree of June 22, 1676, which was made public 


4, Cf. P. Hoffer, op. cit., p. 178. 

5. According to Hoffer, op. cit., pp. 178-179, the decree read: “‘Suspenditur donec,” 
etc. Widenfeld’s adversaries interpreted this to mean: “Donec corrigatur,” but the 
bishop of Tournay understood it as: “Donec cedatur tumultus.” However, accord- 
ing to Cardinal Bona, who was in a position to know, it should be read: ‘Donec 
corrigatur.” 
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on July 17 of the same year. So much concerning the author of the 
Monita. Now a few words as to his attitude toward the doctrine 
of Our Lady’s réle as Co-redemptrix. 

In the tenth admonition of his booklet, Widenfeld introduces 
the Blessed Virgin, thus addressing her indiscreet devotee: “Beware 
of attributing to me, in your exaggeration or immoderate zeal, any- 
thing which belongs to God alone. Therefore, you shall not call 
me Salvatrix or Co-redemptrix.” And in the preceding admonition: 
It was Christ who by His own merits appeased the wrath of God; He alone 
reconciled men with God; He alone has trodden the winepress and no one 
else with Him. Let no one, therefore, attribute these things to me; for if 
I was pleasing to God, it was only in, and through, Jesus Christ, my Re- 
deemer and Saviour. Or was I perhaps crucified for you, or were you per- 
haps baptized in my name ?6 

How are we to interpret these utterances? The learned Father 
Paul Hoffer is of the opinion that, strictly speaking, they do not 
conflict with the present-day thesis on Mary as Co-redemptrix. For, 
he argues, to pass over in silence the extent of Mary’s codperation 
in the Redemption is not equivalent to denying that codperation. 
If Widenfeld rejects the title of Co-redemptrix, it is simply because, 
to his mind, this term is ambiguous, and also because at that time 
some authors understood it in the strictest sense, namely, that a 
particle of Our Lady’s flesh and a few drops of her blood had been 
preserved in Christ’s body up to the time c‘ the Passion when that 
particle of flesh suffered, and those drop { blood were shed for 
our salvation.’ Widenfeld also restricts .ty’s codperation to the 
fact that she freely became the Mother of the Redeemer, as it ap- 
pears from his Epistola Apologetica.® But not even this should be 
considered as incompatible with the doctrine of Co-redemption by 
way of merit. This doctrine was simply unknown to him, as was 
also the case among many of his contemporaries. Such is, in sum 
and substance, the interpretation recently proposed by Father Hoffer, 
concerning which we wish to make the following observations. 


6. In the English edition, cited above, p. 8. 

7. Cf. Thomas Leroy, O.P., Le culte de la B. Vierge Marie, défendu contre un 
donneur d’Avis anonyme par le R. P. F. Jéréme Henneguier... (St. Omer, 1674), 
p. 77; and A. Widenfeld, Epistola apologetica quam auctor libelli cui titulus Monita 
salutaria B. V. Mariae ad cultores suos indiscretos, scripsit ad ejusdem censorem 
(Mechliniae, 1674), p. 31; from Hoffer, op. cit., p. 275, footnote. 

8. Cf. pp. 29-32. 
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While it must be readily granted that the doctrine of Co-redemp- 
tion, at least as it is formulated today, was not a question dealt 
with by every theologian in the seventeenth century, nevertheless, 
at the time when the Monita were published, this thesis had already 
become quite common among Catholic authors, as we have shown 
in the first section of this paper. It seems to us, therefore, highly 
improbable that this doctrine should have been unknown to Widen- 
feld. In fact, we are of the opinion that the author not only knew 
of it, but that he openly rejected it. Widenfeld not only states that 
“Christ alone appeased the wrath of God with His own merits,” 
that “He alone reconciled men with God,” but he adds very ex- 
plicitly and without any restrictions: “Nemo igitur talia mihi [i. e., 
B. Virgini} tribuat,” thereby denying that Mary appeased the wrath 
of God with her own merits, or that she reconciled sinners with 
God; whence the conclusion: “Ne itaque me vocaveris . . . Co-te- 
demptricem.” Our view receives further corroboration from a state- 
ment made by Widenfeld himself in a letter to his friend Father 
Jobert, in which he writes: “Mary is not our Mediatrix, except 
inasmuch as she prays for us; and this Mediation is common to 
her and to all the saints.”? The author’s mind, as expressed in these 
words, is so clear that it needs no commentary. 

However, the fact that Widenfeld rejected both the title and 
the doctrine of Co-redemption does not at all entitle us to stigmatize 
him as a Jansenist or as an adversary of Mary’s cult. We must bear 
in mind that at the time when the Monita appeared, the doctrine 
of Mary's rdéle as Co-redemptrix had not as yet received the splen- 
did support of the Roman Pontiffs or of the Catholic episcopate 
which it has today. This same fact also explains, to a great extent, 
the reluctant attitude of those who shared Widenfeld’s position 
on the subject. 

Having briefly outlined Widenfeld’s stand on the problem of 
Co-redemption, let us now cast a rapid glance at the authors who 
treated of this question in the few decades immediately following 
the appearance of his notorious booklet. 


9. Mss. de Marbourg, vol. 1, No. 2, fol. 166; from Hoffer, op. cit., p. 275. We 
wish to note, by the way, that Hoffer’s statement to the effect that the title of Co- 
redemptrix was first used around the year 1650 (cf. op. cit., p. 275), is incorrect. 
On this point see J. B. Carol, O.F.M., The Blessed Virgin's Co-redemption Vindi- 
cated (Quaracchi, 1937), pp. 15-16, 
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Among the first writers'® who bitterly assailed the wholesome 
admonitions, was the distinguished Professor Maximilian Reichen- 
berger, S. J., of the University of Prague. In his book entitled Ma- 
riani cultus vindiciae he devotes no less than nine pages to the de- 
fense of Mary’s réle as Co-redemptrix. Here is the substance of his 
teaching: 


We most willingly confess that Christ did not need the help of His 
Mother while redeeming the human race; but we deny that the merits and 
prayers of His Mother were not joined, per modum meriti de congruo, 
with the condign merits of her Son. It is evident that the Fathers could 
style the Blessed Virgin Co-redemptrix of the human race, with much more 
reason than they could style Eve... the cause of our ruin (salutis humanae 
Perditrix)....¥For Eve coéperated in our ruin only remotely and acciden- 
tally..., while Mary codperated in the Redemption of the human race 
proxime et immediate, not only communicating to Christ the price of our 
Redemption from her own blood, but also aiding and assisting Him, and 
suffering with Him up to the consummation of the redemptive work on 
the cross.1! 


According to him, Christ and Mary co-offered the sacrifice of 


Redemption on Calvary.” In another place the author claims that 
Widenfeld’s opposition to the title of Co-redemptrix savors of 
Lutheranism, and furthermore that it undermines the authority of 
the Fathers’? and of the Holy See."* 

Professor Nicolas Dubois, of the University of Louvain, fol- 
lowed Reichenberger in his defense of Mary’s prerogatives. He 
asks Widenfeld: 


When you forbid others to say that Mary appeased the wrath of God 
with her own merits, do you deny that she had merits of her own? I admit 
that her merits were dependent on those of Christ; but I will not say that 
she had no merits of her own. And do you deny that she appeased the 


10. Chronologically, the first one publicly to attack Widenfeld’s pamphlet was, 
if we are not mistaken, Father Alexius Lennoy, O.F.M., in a sermon delivered at 
Ghent on December, 1673, within a month of the booklet’s appearance. Cf. Hoffer, 
op. cit., p. 146. However, not having the text of the sermon at hand, we know 
nothing specific about its contents. 

11. Maximilian Reichenberger, S. J., Mariani cultus vindiciae, sive nonnullae ani- 
madversiones in libellum cui titulus: Monita salutaria B. V. Mariae ad cultores suos 
indiscretos. pro vindicanda contra auctorem anonymum Deiparae gloria, secundum 
orthodoxae fidei dogmata, Sanctorum Patrum testimonia, rectae rationis dictamina et 
theologorum principia (Pragae, 1677), p. 120. 

12. Op. cit., p. 116. 

13. Op. cit., animad. VI, pp. 25-26. 

14. Ibid., p. 28. 
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wrath of God with those merits? No one will believe you, except those who, 
like yourself, are annoyed by the word Mediatrix.'5 

Widenfeld had rejected the title of Co-redemptrix on the grounds 
that it was ambiguous and that it paved the way for calumnies 
of non-Catholics. To which Professor Dubois answers that, according 
to the more accurate theologians, Mary is our Co-redemptrix, not 
indeed in the same sphere as Christ, but “minus principalem.” And 
he mentions the fact that when theologians use that title, they add 
explanations which leave no doubt as to their sound sense.’ 

Not all those who rose against the Momita, however, seem to 
have understood the doctrine of Mary's réle as Co-redemptrix in 
the same way. Thus, Jerome Henneguier, O. P., appears to restrict 
Mary's part in the Redemption to the fact that she gave birth to 
the Redeemer and also intercedes for us. He tells Widenfeld that 
the term “Co-redemptrix” is not commonly used [!}, but that there 
is nothing wrong in ascribing to Mary certain attributes of our Re- 
demption, provided this is done “‘sano et pio sensu.’'7? He quotes 
tor Widenfeld’s benefit, a lesson from the Office of the Blessed 
Virgin (approved by the Church for the Dominicans), in which 
these words occur: “Holy Mother of God, ... wash away our sins, 
so that, redeemed by thee, we may ascend the throne of eternal 
glory.” He then remarks that it was unfitting on the part of Widen- 
feld to put these words on Mary’s lips: “Do not style me Co-re- 
demptrix.” This title, if ever found, must not be understood abso- 
lutely, but “certo et sano sensu.” 

The Vicar-Apostolic of Holland, Bishop John van Neetcassel, 
who, in general, sympathized with the views of his close friend 
Widenfeld, nevertheless, when it comes to Mary's réle as Co-re- 


15. Lodviscio Bona, S.J. [a pseudonym and anagram for Nicolao Dubois}, De- 
fensio Beatissimae Virginis Mariae et piorum cultorum illius, contra libellum in- 
titulatum: Monita salutaria...,secunda edit. (Wurtzburgi, 1685), in Bourassé’s 
ee * aa aurea de laudibus B. M. Virginis, vol. 5, col. 171. 

16. Ibid. 

17. H. Henneguier, O.P., Cultus B. M. Virginis vindicatus adversus Monitorem 
anonymum (Adomari, 1674), p. 26. 

18 Op. cit., p. 27; see also p. 62. In somewhat the same sense, Le Hennin, 
Accord amoureux entre l’amant de Jésus et de Mariae, au sujet des miséricordieuses 
intercessions de la Vierge et de la vénération qui luy est deue par les fideles ... Dou- 
ay, 1675), p. 44. We may add Father Gregory of St. Martin, C.D., who in his 
work Juste apologie du culte de la Mére de Dieu... (Douay, 1674), p. 96, admits 
the orthodoxy of Widenfeld’s pamphlet in regard to the doctrine of Our Lady's 
mediation. Cf. Hoffer, op. cét., p. 273. 
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demptrix, firmly professes the traditional teaching. In a letter to 
Patrick H. Velthoen (dated February 4, 1674), after vouching for 
the orthodoxy of the Monita, van Neercassel takes care to add: 
“... although it seems to me that he [Widenfeld} could have ab- 
stained from censuring the above-mentioned titles of [Co-redemp- 
trix, etc.}, since they may be explained in the soundest sense.” 
A year later the illustrious bishop published a treatise on the cult 
of Our Lady in which he writes that at the foot of the cross there 
stood Mary, “offering the Victim of our salvation, together with 
her Son, and paying, together with Him, the price of our Redemp- 
tion.” And further on: “Meretur nostram salutem Christus agens 
et patiens; eam etiam meretur Maria tam agendo quam patiendo.””" 

Also an intimate friend of Widenfeld and an enthusiastic de- 
fender of his “wholesome admonitions,” was Prince Ernest of Hesse. 
He not only endeavored to eradicate all abuses concerning the cult 
of Our Lady, but also tried to do away with doctrines and titles 
not as yet sanctioned by the Church, which could “‘scandalize” the 
heretics. Do you think, he writes, in substance, that when I was still 
a Protestant, it pleased me to hear the Mother of God being styled 
Redemptrix and the like??? Although these titles, he says on another 
occasion, may be understood in a very sound and orthodox sense, 
it is better not to use them, so as not to cause confusion in the 
minds of non-Catholics.”* 

Quite different was the attitude of the fervent Peter Grenier, 
who in his Apologie des dévots de la Sainte Vierge, takes Widenfeld 
to task and enthusiastically defends Our Lady’s réle as Co-redemp- 
trix. There is no earthly reason, he writes, why the faithful should 
abstain from using the word ‘‘Co-redemptrix.” The reasons advanced 


19. This letter is preserved in the archives of the so-called “old church of Hol- 
land,” at Hague; cf. Inventary, 131, pp. 86-87. For this indication we are indebted 
to Father L. Ceijssens, O.F.M., professor at the Pontificio Ateneo Antoniano in Rome. 

20. Johannes van Neercassel, Tractatus de Sanctorum ac praecipue Beatae Mariae 
Virginis cultu (Embricae, 1675), p. 220. 

21. Cf. p. 261. See also pp. 196, 206, 271 and 300. This same doctrine of Mary 
meriting for us de congruo, as our Co-redemptrix, whatever Christ merited for us 
de condigno, was also taught by Francis Garau, S.J., in his Elucidarium Deiparae 
(Barcinonae, 1686), according to Sedimayr, O.S. B., Scholastica mariana in Bourassé’s 
collection Summa aurea... , vol. 7, col. 60, n. 1728. 

22. Cf. Mss. 498/28 in the secret archives of the State, Munich, fol. 141; from 
Hoffer, op. cit., p. 134. 

23. Ernestus de Hassia, Verus, sincerus et discretus catholicus contra actus, id est, 
libri cujusdam, idiomate germanico conscripti, paucis visi, pluribus expediti (sine loc., 
1674), p. 75; from Hoffer, op. cit., p. 155. 
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by Widenfeld and his friends, namely, the danger of scandalizing 
Protestants, etc., are nothing else but a vain pretext to deprive the 
Mother of God of a beautiful prerogative.” 

With less vehemence than Grenier, although just as firmly, 
Father John Crasset, S.J., also undertook to vindicate Our Lady's 
privilege in a treatise against Widenfeld. The latter's admonitions 
are nothing else, to his mind, than “insidious propositions which 
disturb the conscience. .., scandalize Catholics and encourage the 
audacity of heretics....”?° After stating that Christ merited our 
salvation while still on earth, the learned Jesuit adds: 

The Blessed Virgin alone shared this glory of her Son, because she ob- 
tains nothing for us [now], which she had not already merited for us 
while still on earth, by a merit of congruity....She offered up all her ac- 
tions and sufferings, together with the actions and sufferings of Christ, for 


the salvation of all, and God accepted such an oblation, according to the 
teaching of St. Bonaventure and other theologians.6 


Another zealous advocate of Mary’s réle as Co-redemptrix was 
the celebrated Anthony Vieira, S.J. Although neither he, nor those 
who will be quoted after him, were directly involved in the notorious 


Widenfeld controversy, they are witnesses to the common belief of 
this period. For Father Vieira, Our Lady is the world’s Co-redemp- 
trix not only because of her intimate association with Christ on 
Calvary,” because of her share in the Saviour’s sacrificial act,”® and 
because of her merit,” but very especially because of the part she 
had in the paying of the redemptive price. Thus, speaking of Mary's 
bitter suffering at the foot of the cross offered for the same end for 
which Christ was suffering, he refers to Simeon’s prophecy (Lk. 2: 
35): “Et tuam ipsius animam pertransibit gladius,” and adds: “How 


24. Pierre Grenier, Apologie des dévots de la Sainte Vierge, ou les sentiments 
de Théotime sur le Itbelle intitulé: Avis salutaires de la B, V. Marie a ses dévots 
indiscrets: Sur la lettre <poregeian de son auteur, et sur les nouveaux Avis en 
forme de réflexions ajoutez au Libelle (Bruxelles, 1675), p. 161, 180, 184. Cf. Dillen- 
schneider, La Mariologie de S. Alphonse de Liguori (Fribourg, Suisse, 1931), p. 124. 

25. Jean Crasset, S.J., La véritable dévotion envers la Sainte Vierge établie et 
défendue (Paris, 1679), Pp. 128; according to H.-M. Baron, S. J., art. cit., p. 158. 

26. Op. cit., p. 14; from Dillenschn eider, op. cit., p. 128. Substantially the same 
doctrine is taught by Nicholas de Dijon, O. F. M. Cap., in his Panegyriques sur les 
festes et les mystéres de la T. S. Vierge (sine loc., 1685), p. 549. 

27. Antonio de Vieira, S.J., Sermones de Cristo, Senor Nuestro, y de Maria San- 
tisima, y quince del Rosario, 11 (Barcelona, 1752), 181. In the edition of Madrid, 
1683, see pp. 263-264, 271, 273-274. 

28. Op. cit., p. 291. 

29. Op. cit., p. 373. 
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can anyone say that the price of our Redemption was paid by Christ 
alone? For this reason Catholic theology openly and without hesi- 
tation bestows the title of Co-redemptrix on the Virgin Mother 
of God.”° 

Also an illustrious member of the Society of Jesus was Father 
Paul Segneri, from whose treatise I/ divoto di Maria, so universally 
read both in and out of Italy, we may draw the following valuable 
testimony. After speaking of Mary’s intimate share in Christ’s ex- 
piatory sacrifice,*' the author goes on to say: 


I can state without any scruple that she merited for us the Redemption 
of the world at least de congruo, as the school says. There were reasons 
of fittingness requiring this, and likewise the goodness of the Son, who 
obtained the same Redemption by a condign merit of strict justice. And 
consequently, St. Bernard does not at all exaggerate when he states: Such 
A ‘al _ of Him who wanted that we should have everything through 

ry. 

We note, first of all, that according to the author’s own words, 
the object of Mary’s merit is the selfsame Redemption which Christ 
merited for us; and therefore we may rightly conclude that he is 
speaking of the objective Redemption.» And if Father Segneri 
adds that it was God’s will that we should have everything through 
Mary, this does not mean that the merit mentioned should be re- 
ferred exclusively to the actual dispensation of graces, but it does 
mean (as is implied in the adverb “consequently’”’) that the office 
of dispensing graces is really based on Mary’s previous codperation 
in the redemptive work in actu primo. Besides, as we have already 
pointed out, the well-known text of St. Bernard may rightly be inter- 
preted as including also the objective Redemption. For, if it was 
the will of God that, in the province of grace, we should have abso- 
lutely everything through Mary, by that very fact He also willed 
that we should have our reconciliation in actu primo through the 
Blessed Virgin. Not indeed that St. Bernard necessarily intended to 
include that reconciliation when he penned the above axiom; but 


30. Op. cit., p. 193. 

31. Paolo Segneri, we Il divoto di Maria (Bologna, 1677). We take the text 
from Father Dillenschneider, art. cit., Ephem. Theol. Lovan., vol. 16 (1939), p. 796, 
who in turn takes it from the German edition: Anleitung zur wabren marianischen 
Andacht (Augsburg, 1806), pp. 140-141. 

32. Op. cit., edn. of Augsburg, p. 144. 

33. Cf. Dillenschneider, art. cit., p. 797. 
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can anyone prove that he actually excluded it? Something similar 
must be said, saving due proportion, concerning those who, like 
John M. Zamoro, O. F. M. Cap.,>4 Christopher de Avendano, Ord. 
Carm.,>> and John Francis Priuli,>* would style Mary our “Redemp- 
trix” inasmuch as she obtains supernatural blessings and intercedes 
for us. 

Nicolas M. Pallavicino, a contemporary and confrére of Father 
Segneri, may also be quoted here as favoring the doctrine of Mary's 
réle as Co-redemptrix. “In the same way,” writes the author, “that 
light, produced by the reverberation of the sun, shares to a certain 
degree the propriety of direct light, so by a certain analogy, it may 
be said of the sufferings of the Blessed Virgin, that they shared the 
perfection of redemptive sufferings.”®” Although at times he seems 
to consider Mary's compassion as something affective rather than 
effective, nevertheless, he also explicitly states that her compassion 
was intimately bound up with the Passion of the Redeemer and 
“consequently partook of the latter’s effects.”** 

Of greater value, because more definitely formulated,.is the 
testimony of Father Lawrence Kreaytter, O.S.B., whose teaching 
on this point may be summed up as follows: The Blessed Virgin 
codperated in the Saviour’s redemptive work through her bitter com- 
passion,®® inasmuch as she offered up to God her tears for the re- 
mission of our sins;* moreover, on Calvary, Christ and His holy 
Mother offered up the selfsame sacrifice for us;*' and therefore, even 
as Adam and Eve sold the world for an apple, so Christ and Mary 
redeemed the world as if with one heart.** And still clearer: This 
doctrine “‘is proved also from reason; because by offering that com- 
passion she in a way satisfied for sinners, whose salvation she so 


34. Joannes M. Zamoro, O.F.M.Cap., De eminentissima Deiparae Virginis 
berfectione libri tres ....(Venetiis, 1629), lib. I, cap. 20, pp. 79-80. 

35. Cristobal de Avendafio, Ord. Carm., Marial de las } ordinarias y extraordi- 
narias de la Madre de Dios... (Valladolid, 1629). We have used the French edition 
(Paris, 1657), p. 424. 

36. J. F. Priuli, Delle grandezze di Maria Vergine (Venezia, 1677, I, 282; from 
Dillenschneider, art. cit., p. 799. 

37. Nicolo M. Pallavicino, S.J., Le grandezze della Madre di Dio (Roma, 1690), 
lib. 2, 7. 17, p. 137. 

38. Ibid. 

39. Laurentius Kreaytter, O.S.B., Fastus Mariales (Venetiis, 1695), p. 177, 
n. 338. . 

40. Op. cit., p. 165, n. 267-268. 

41. Op. cit., p. 176, n. 332, 336. 

42. Op. cit., p. 177, n. 339. 
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ardently desired.”“? The author furthermore corroborates his teach- 
ing by adducing several texts from the Fathers.“ 

We find this same doctrine quite lucidly proposed in a treatise 
entitled Consideraciones sobre los misterios de Jesucristo S$. Nuestro 
y fiestas de su santisima Madre, whose author is still unknown to 
us. In one place we read: “The most Blessed Virgin, Our Lady, 
was the Mother of this [redemptive} work, not merely by having 
given birth to the Redeemer, but also by aiding in the redemptive 
work in her capacity of Mother, [spiritually] regenerating and giving 
birth to the redeemed in that Redemption. And again: 


It is evident that Christ, our Lord, who satisfied for us and cancelled 
our debt, was the only primary cause of our Redemption: however, the 
Blessed Virgin had her share in that Redemption, not only by giving birth 
to the Redeemer, for this was a function of nature, but by lending to that 
Redemption a certain contribution which makes her the authoress and 
Mother of that redemptive work. This is the common view among the saints.‘ 


Having cited a few texts in favor of his contention, the author con- 
tinues: The Blessed Virgin “is commonly styled by all ‘Mediatrix 
of Redemption’; but this title is bestowed upon her not only be- 


cause of her intercession, since also the patriarchs intercede for 
us.” Mary's oblation at the foot of the cross, according to the 
author, was the most meritorious act performed by her. And he 
adds, somewhat farther on, that through this twofold oblation “both 
{Christ and Mary} obtained the Redemption of the world, and for 
the universal remedy of all we are indebted to both; . . . there is no 
doubt that the Blessed Virgin herself merited the same thing which 
her Son merited.” 

This consortship between the Redeemer and the Co-redemptrix 
received poetic expression from Isaac Oxoviensis, O. F. M. Cap. 
(We shall translate literally). Addressing Mary, he writes: 


43. Ibid. 

44, Op. cit., p. 178, n. 342. 

45. We saw this book in the library of the Franciscan Friary at Aranzazu, in 
Spain. Unfortunately, the first pages are missing and for this reason we could not 
ascertain the author’s name, place and date of publication, etc. However, the writing, 
style, etc. would seem to indicate that the work belongs to this period. On one of 
the first pages we found the following title written by hand: Excelencias de Cristo 
Nuestro Seftor y de la Virgen Nuestra Seftora. 

46. Op. cit., p. 39. 

47. Ibid. 


48. Op. cit., p. 40. 
49. Op. cit., p. 41. 
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Thou hast been selected to be the rye with Him iCall) thou 
hast been predestined to be the Restorer of the [spiritually] destroyed world. 
..- Our first parents sold the world for an apple. But that evil is corrected 
by the God-Man and His Mother, to whom [ “quibus” the plural} the chalice 
of suffering was conjointly handed [by God, the allusion being to the 
Passion} and thus was the world redeemed. Christ was sufficient for the 
salvation of the world; but it was fitting that the other sex, which had 
been involved in the world’s ruin, should aid in this Redemption: both, the 
Son with His Mother.5° 


Substantially the same teaching is proposed by John Ambrose 
of St. Charles, a noted Augustinian theologian of Milan. “The 
Blessed Virgin,” he writes, “pierced by the sword of sorrow, freed 
the human race from the slavery of the devil, and for this reason 
she has deservedly been styled Redemptrix by the most renowned 
holy Fathers.”°' Whatever may be the sense of the patristic texts 
he quotes, it is clear that according to the author himself (the only 
one under discussion here), the Mother of God is not our Co-re- 
demptrix simply because she gave us the Redeemer, or because she 
intercedes for us, but because through her bitter compassion she 
liberated fallen mankind from the servitude of sin. 

A more elaborate treatment of this question is given by the 
well-known Jesuit theologian, Thomas Strozzi, in his work on the 
Immaculate Conception. One of the arguments he uses to prove 
that Our Lady was conceived without original sin, is the fact that 
she was to be Christ’s co-worker in the process of our spiritual res- 
toration and, “as many style her, Co-redemptrix.”*? “For, how could 
she be involved in Adam’s sin, if she was chosen by God to destroy 
sin together with Christ?”°? What does Co-redemption mean in 
Father Strozzi’s mind? It certainly does not mean merely that she 
gave us the Redeemer; for he clearly states that this is “not suffi- 
cient” to answer the objection of those who quote St. Paul’s text 
(“Unus enim Deus, unus et Mediator Dei et hominum’’) against 
Mary’s rdle as Co-redemptrix.* Is it then because of her function 
as intercessor before the throne of the one Mediator? Strozzi uses 


50. Isaac Oxoviensis, O.F.M.Cap., Elogia Mariana (Augustae Vindelicorum, 
1700), p. 125. 

51. Giovanni Ambrogio da San Carolo, O.S.A., Discorsi sacri della Beatissima 
Vergine Maria (sine loc., 1702), p. 554. 

52. Tommaso Strozzi, S.J., Controverzia della Concezione della Beata Vergine 
Maria, descritta istoricamente, 2 edn. (Palermo, 1703), lib. 2, cap. 9, p. 61. 

53. Op. cit., p. 63. 

54. Op. cit., p. 62. 
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that as “the last reason on which those titles are based”;>* while 
he states that “the first reason [why she is called Co-redemptrix} 
is the oblation she made of herself to God”; and “the second reason 
... Was the voluntary sacrifice which she made of her own Son, 
offering Him for our salvation, ... whence Arnold of Chartres con- 
cludes that the effect of so great a sacrifice was common to both 
{Christ and Mary}; and so was the destruction of sin and the salva- 
tion of the world common to both.”** Moreover, our first parents 
would have merited grace for all their children also if Adam had 
not sinned, 


so it seems much more intelligible that the second Adam, i.e., Christ, to- 
gether with the Blessed Virgin, His Mother and spiritual Spouse, should 
obtain from God the salvation of men through the greatness of their merits, 
and that the human race should be restored, redeemed, and repaired through 
the joint causality of both. God Himself prophetically alluded to this when 
He foretold the serpent that not only the seed of the woman, but the woman 
herself, would be his enemy: “Inimicitias ponam inter te et inter mulierem.”’>7 

While it is true that all our sufficiency is from Christ, thus writes 
Father Michael Angelo of Bibbiena, O.F.M., it was also very 
fitting that, even as in the original prevarication the two sexes were 
represented, so likewise in the world’s redemption Christ and Mary 
should be together. Our Blessed Lady is, therefore, “Christ’s co- 
worker in the Passion and in the Redemption of man.”** Develop- 
ing this idea somewhat, the author further states that Mary is our 
Co-redemptrix because of her oblation on Calvary and also because 
she sacrificed her divine Son for our salvation. In the conclusion 
of chapter 61 (which deals entirely with this subject), he exclaims: 
“How is it possible to include Mary in the sin of Adam, when she 
was divinely set apart as Christ's associate to destroy that sin? How 
can she be subject to the first curse, if it was she who blotted it 
out?”*? He reaches the same conclusion while commenting on the 
words of the revelations of St. Bridget to the effect that “Christ 
and Mary redeemed the world as if with one heart.” 


55. Ibid. 

56. Ibid. 

57. Ibid. 

58. Michael Angelo di Bibbiena, O.F.M., La Donna dell’Apocalisse: Maria 
Santissima, Madre di Dio, sempre vergine concetta in grazia (Lucca, 1712), p. 98. 

59. Op. cit., p. 99. 

60. Op. cit., p. 116. 
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Not less categorical and explicit is the testimony of Anthony 
Ginther, who, following the footsteps of Blessed Tauler, expresses 
his mind on the subject by thus addressing Our Lady: “As Eve, draw- 
ing rashly from the tree of the knowledge of good and evil, lost 
mankind in Adam, so thou, O Mary, didst draw sorrow from the 
tree of the cross and, being filled with bitter anguish, didst redeem 
man together with thy Son.” Not a word in the context about 
the actual dispensation of graces nor Mary's giving birth to the 
Saviour. Our Lady is here said to have redeemed the world together 
with Christ through her bitter compassion at the foot of the cross. 


* * * 


Before concluding this paper, it might be well to summarize 
the foregoing testimonies and to append a few observations. 

First of all, we wish to call the reader’s attention to the large 
number of authorities adduced. From the seventeenth century alone 
we have referred to some seventy authors, of whom the majority 
by far, without any doubt, quite openly favor the doctrine of Mary’s 
réle as Co-redemptrix in the strict sense. Concerning a few, it is not 
altogether clear whether they are speaking of the acquisition of 
grace or rather its application. But this is not at all surprising, 
since the terminology used at the present time, abounding in all 
sorts of technical distinctions (e. g., “cooperatio immediata”; ‘‘Re- 
demptio objectiva,” etc.), while not altogether unknown in the 
seventeenth century, was not as common as it is now. 

The title of Co-redemptrix, which in itself does not necessarily 
imply the various modalities of Our Lady's mediatorial office,® 
is very often used, as a matter of fact, to designate a formal and 


61. Anthonius Ginther, Mater amoris et doloris quam Christus in cruce moriens 
omnibus ac singulis suis fidelibus in Matrem legavit (Augustae Vindelicorum, 1711), 


p. 279. 

62. Our Lady’s réle as Co-redemptrix is likewise explicitly vindicated by Father 
Anthony Rodriguez Feijoo, O. F.M., in his Catholicorum mysticae Dei civitatis prae- 
sidium apologeticum et delatorium (Salmanticae, 1700), from p. 424 to p. 431. This 
work is kept in the library of the Franciscan Friary (Marie-Rose Street) in Paris. Un- 
fortunately, the day we were about to take photostats of some of its pages, we were 
forced to leave France because of the declaration of war (Sept. 2, 1939); hence we 
are not able to cite the author’s own words. 

63. Sometimes it is almost impossible to know in what sense the title of Co- 
redemptrix is used by certain authors; as, for example, when Father Ferdinand de 
Valverde, O.S.A., writes: “Mientras pendiéd vivo en el madero, se visitié {Maria} 
animo y valor de Corredentora, y comenz6 a ejercer el oficio de Madre de los Apos- 
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immediate codperation in the objective Redemption. This becomes 
evident after a mere perusal of the above-quoted texts. For they 
affirm that Mary, in her capacity as the new Eve and spiritual Mother 
of the human race, merited our reconciliation with God de con- 
gruo;* that, in order to appease the wrath of God, she offered satis- 
faction for our sins; that she spiritually immolated herself on Cal- 
vary together with her divine Son for our salvation, etc. 

Nor is that all. They clearly state that Mary’s meritorious com- 
passion was accepted by the eternal Father, together with Christ's 
sufferings, to blot out our debt of sin, so that the eternal Father, 
in view of the Passion of Christ and the compassion of Mary, ceased 
to be angry and declared Himself ready to receive the human race 
again into His former friendship. This is taught explicitly by many; 
and implicitly, by those who state, for instance, that Mary’s com- 
passion was so pleasing and meritorious in the eyes of God, that it 
obtained one and the same effect as Christ’s Passion. This is still 
more unmistakably taught by those who, like Vulpes, De Rhodes, 
Reichenberger, and Frangipane, expressly contend that Our Lady's 
contribution was direct, proximate, and immediate. 

However, in keeping with historical objectivity, we must con- 
fess that there were some writers in the seventeenth century who 
either seem to have been ignorant of this doctrine or who openly 
rejected it. Thus, among the Jansenists, we may mention Adrian 
Baillet, whom Pope Benedict XIV deservedly styled “the king of 
hypercritics,”® and P. Bourzéis. In his treatise on devotion to Mary, 
twice condemned by Rome, Baillet expresses the opinion that “when 
the Church attributes this office [of Mediatrix and Co-redemptrix] 
to the Blessed Virgin, she does not thereby intend to teach us that 
Mary appeased the wrath of God with her own merits. ... Our Lord 


toles.” This citation is taken from the Diccionario Enciclopédico Hispano-americano 
(Montaner y Simon, Barcelona), VI, 1128, col. 1. Father Valverde wrote Vida de 
Cristo Nuestro Seftor (Lima, 1657), and also El Santuario.de Nuestra Sefiora de 
Copacavana, en el Peri (Lima, 1641); but we do not know from which of his 
works the above quotation is taken. 

. Some even uphold the view that she merited our Redemption de condi etd 
for —., Father Christopher de Ortega, S.J., in his De Incarnatione (Li 
1664), cert. 3; according to Dominic Lossada, O. F.M., in his approbation of Father 
~—_ del Moral s work, Fons illimis Theologiae Scoticae Marianae (Matriti, 1730), 
p. IX, 
65. Benedictus XIV, De Festis, lib. 2, cap. 16, n. 8; from Hoffer, op. cit., p. 42. 
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associated absolutely no creature unto Himself in the mystery of 
our Redemption....’ And P. Bourzéis remarks: “Although the 
Blessed Virgin is not the Redemptrix, but only an advocate of the 
human race before her Son, nevertheless the Church, in her usual 
and public prayers, does not cease to implore the mercy of this advo- 
cate and refuge of sinners.”°’ To these we might add the comment 
of Father Coutino, O. P., on a well-known passage of St. Albert 
the Great in connection with Mary's compassion: “St. Albert does 
not intend to say that Our Lady helped to redeem us, nor that she 
had a part in the world’s Redemption; but that she aided the Re- 
deemer by diminishing and mitigating His sufferings with her great 
love and incomparable anguish.” 

But all these adverse statements prove nothing. The fact that 
the doctrine of Mary’s réle as Co-redemptrix counted a few adver- 
saries does not mean that it was not commonly accepted at the time. 
Were we to ask the authors of this same period concerning Our 
Lady’s Immaculate Conception, for example, we would be rather 
surprised to find a large number of dissenting voices. 

Our conclusion, therefore, can be no other than this: The doctrine 
of Our Blessed Mother’s rdle as Co-redemptrix with all its aspects 
and modalities, was constantly taught and openly professed in the 
Catholic Church throughout the entire seventeenth century. It was 
the scope of this paper to prove this, and we sincerely believe we 
have adduced sufficient testimonies to warrant our contention. 


J. B. Carot, O. F. M. 
Siena College, 
Loudonville, N. Y. 


66. A. Baillet, De la dévotion a la Ste. Vierge, et du culte qui lui est da (Paris, 
1693), p. 40. Concerning this work see Sentiments des docteurs non-députez par la 
Faculté de Théologie de Paris, pour l’examen d'un livre intitulé: De la dévotion a 
la Sainte Vierge et du culte qui lui est da (Paris, 1696), Bibl. Nat. de Paris, D. 
12219. The above quoted proposition of Baillet, together with 23 others, was censured 
by these theologians as “falsa, erronea, perniciosa et proxima haeresi.” Cf. Hoffer, 
op. cit., p. 260. 

‘ 67. A. Bourzéis, Sermons sur divers mystéres de la religion et plusieurs fétes des 
Saints préchés dans Paris (Paris, 1672), pp. 195-196. Cf. Hoffer, p. 113. 

68. Ignacio de Coutino, O.P., Marial (Madrid, 1647), p. 241. See also J. B. 
de Souastre, S.J., Lettres sur le culte et Vinvocation de la Sainte Vierge écrites a 
M. d’Abbadie capitaine du Régiment de Lindeboon (Lille, 1710), pp. 35-36. Cf. 
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69. Father Godts, C.SS.R., in his De definibilitate Mediationis universalis Deipa- 
rae (Bruxelles, 1904), pp. 25-27, mentions some eighteen theologians of this period 
as adversaries of the Immaculate Conception. 





ST. BONAVENTURE, DEFENDER OF 
CHRISTIAN WISDOM#*# 


N SUNDAY, July 15, 1274, the people of Lyons were the 

mournful witnesses of funeral rites unparalleled in the annals 
of the Church. High ecclesiastics who had gathered in the metropo- 
lis of Gaul for the Second Ecumenical Council, the whole Roman 
Curia, Pope Gregory X himself, and numerous eminent lay per- 
sonages were paying the last respects of Christendom to Friar Bona- 
venture of Bagnorea,' humble son of the Poor Man of Assisi and 
his seventh successor as Minister General of the Franciscan Order, 
Master of the University of Paris, and Cardinal of the Holy Roman 
Church. 

This “man of eminent learning and eloquence and so of still 
higher holiness, remarkable for the goodness of his life, the sin- 
cerity of his affections, and the purity of his conduct, meek, kind, 
pious, and compassionate, filled with virtues, beloved of God and 
man,” died at daybreak’ of the same day in a poor cell in one of 


*Paper read at the Twenty-fourth Annual Meeting of the Franciscan Educational 
Conference, Quincy College, Quincy, Illinois, Jume 15-17, 1942. The author wishes 
to express his indebtedness to Father Walter Bédard, O. F.M., for his codperation in 
working out this paper, and to Mr. Alph. J. Martel for his assistance in preparing 
the manuscript for publication. 


1. “En somme,” writes J. B. Martin in his work Conciles et bullaires du diocése 
de Lyon (Lyon, 1905), p. XX XIX, “ce pauvre religieux franciscain, qui n’avait subi 
les honneurs du cardinalat qu’avec une répugnance marquée, eut les plus belles funé- 
railles dont l'histoire fasse mention: on ne saurait, en effet, citer d’autres exemples 
d’obséques dont le cercueil fut entouré d’une couronne de six cents évéques ou pré- 
lats.’” — On the part taken by St. Bonaventure in the Second Ecumenical Council of 
Lyon, his death and funeral, besides the Dissertatio de vita Seraphici Doctoris in S. 
Bonaventurae Opera Omnia (Ad Claras Aquas, 1882-1902), X, 66-68, cf. R. Mé- 
nindés, O. F.M., “S. Bonaventure, les Fréres Mineurs et l’Unité de l’Eglise au Con- 
cile de Lyon,” in La France Franciscaine, XVIII (1935), 363-392; E. Longpré, 
O. F.M., “Bonaventure (saint),” in Dictionnaire D’Histoire et de Géographie Ecclé- 
siastiques, 1X (Paris, 1937), col. 784-786. 

2. Brevis Nota eorum quae in secundo Concilio Lugdunensi generali acta sunt, 
edited in Mansi, Sanctorum Conciliorum nova...collectio XXIV, col. 67: “Eodem 
anno (1274), et mense (Julii), die Dominico, decimaquinta ejusdem, hora matutina 
obiit frater Bonaventura Albenensis episcopus, qui fuit homo eminentis scientiae, et 
eloquentiae, vir quidem sanctitatis praecipuus, vita, commiseratione, ac moribus_ex- 
cellentissimis decoratus, benignus, affabilis, pius, et misericors, virtutibus plenus, Deo 
et hominibus dilectus, qui sepultus est ipso die Dominico in loco fratrum Minorum 
Lugduni, cujus exsequiis interfuit dominus papa cum omnibus praelatis, qui erant in 
concilio, et tota curia. Et frater Petrus Ostiensis episcopus celebravit Missam, et prae- 
dicavit proposito themate, scilicet: Doleo super te, frater mi Jonatha. Multae lacrymae 
et gemitus ibi fuerunt: hanc ei gratiam concesserat Dominus quod, quicumque eum 
videbant ipsius amore incontinenti capiebantur ex corde.” The high regard in which 
Gregory X held St. Bonaventure, as well as the part the holy Cardinal took in the 
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the friaries of his order, after having received his last absolution 
from the pope himself? and after being miraculously comforted 
by the Holy Viaticum.* 

The funeral oration was preached? by the illustrious Dominican, 
Peter of Tarentaise, the future Innocent V (and later beatified), 
Bonaventure’s intimate friend who had been promoted to the car- 
dinalate with him. Taking for his text David’s lament upon the 
death of Jonathan, “Doleo super te, frater mi Jonatha,” the speaker 
moved his hearers visibly. The tears shed were sincere; for, like 
Anselm of Canterbury, Bonaventure of Bagnorea was one of those 
whom to know is to love: “Hanc ei gratiam concesserat Dominus, 
quod quicumque eum videbant, ipsius amore incontinenti capiebantur 
ex corde.” 

This account, taken from the official chronicle of the Second 
Ecumenical Council of Lyons, depicts perfectly the character and 
reputation of the Seraphic Doctor. No detail of it is contradicted 
by the known facts of history nor by the narratives of legend; and 
modern scholarship only heightens the picture. 

My aim in these few pages is neither to consider the personality 
of St. Bonaventure according to all its aspects, nor to represent him 
either as “the Prince of Mystic Theology” or as “the Metaphysician 
of Charity,” nor even to lift the veil covering the near-ecstasy that 
was the Saint's intimacy with God. These aspects have all been con- 


organization and the happy issue of the Council, received a solemn and official ac- 
knowledgment at the following session, two days later: “Dominus papa,” continues 
the Brevis Nota (ibid., col. 67-68), “‘allocutus est concilium, dicens quomodo eccle- 
sia Dei inaestimabile damnum perpessa fuerat ex obitu fratris Bonaventurae Albanensis 
episcopi: et mandavit omnibus praelatis, et omnibus presbyteris per totum mundum, 
ut quilibet eorum unam Missam deberet cantare pro anima ipsius, et aliam pro ani- 
mabus omnium aliorum qui mortui sunt adveniendo, stando, seu redeundo ad concilia 
sive ad concilium.” Such an ordinance is also, as far as we know, unique in the 
annals of the Church. Among those who died on their way to the Council was St. 
Thomas Aquinas. Although the pope surely knew the fact, he did not make any 
special mention of it. 

3. Glassberger, Chronica, Il, 87. Cf. E. Longpré, O. F.M., loc. cit., col. 786. 

4, L. Wadding, Annales Ord. Min., ad an 1274, n. 18; L. Lemmens, Catalogus 
sanctorum fratrum minorum, p. 27. Cf. E. Longpré, O. F.M., loc. cit. 

5. Brevis Nota, Mansi, XXIV, col. 67. Cf. above, Note 2. 

6. The conclusions of all historical researches on the life of St. Bonaventure were 
lately collected in a masterly manner by E. Longpré, O. F. M., in the above mentioned 
article, “Bonaventure (saint),” Dict. d’Hist. et de Géogr. Eccl., IX, col. 742-788. 
According to the judgment of most scholars, this article surpasses any other work 
written, so far, on the life and work of the Seraphic Doctor. Fr. Dominic Bonin, 
O.F.M., in Nos Cabiers, I (Montréal, 1936), 189-209 published a very valuable 
study of this article. 
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sidered in standard studies’ and are well known. But, at a time when 
large portions of humanity are trying to withdraw from the influence 
and guidance of Christ and His Church, especially in matters of 
knowledge and social action, it will not be useless to point out 
that aspect of St. Bonaventure’s personality which reveals him as 
the Holy See’s official representative in the battles she had to wage 
during the thirteenth century to defend her scientific ideal. The 
champion of Christian wisdom at the University of Paris: such ‘is 
the rdéle in which we shall portray St. Bonaventure. 


I. THE UNIVERSITY OF PARIS, AN INSTITUTION 
OF CHRISTENDOM 


St. Bonaventure’s life* and work, more than that of any other 
of the scholastics, is linked with the University of Paris. John 
Fidanza was born at Bagnorea (near Viterbo, Italy) in 1221. His 
family appears to have been wealthy, and at the age of fourteen or 
fifteen he was sent to the University of Paris to be enrolled in the 
faculty of arts. He received his master’s degree in the spring of 
1242 and immediately afterward entered the faculty of theology 
and began the study of Sacred Scripture under Alexander of Hales. 
The next year, influenced by his father and master, as he was later 
to refer? to him, he entered the Franciscan order. He received his 
Biblical baccalaureate in 1248, his Sentences baccalaureate in 1250 
or 1251, and his licentiate and master’s degree in theology in 1253. 
From that time onward until his death, Bonaventure played a very 
active part in the university life at Paris. In spite of frequent periods 
of absence and the care imposed upon him by his office of Minister 
General, and in spite of repeated calls made upon him by the Holy 
See for his judgment and administrative — there was hardly 


7. On these topics, see especially E. Longpré, O. F.M., loc. cit.; “La Théologie 
mystique de saint Bonaventure,” in Archivum Franciscanum ‘Historicum, XIV (1921), 
26-108; and “Bonaventure (saint),” in Dictionnaire de Spiritualité, 1 (Paris, 1937), 
col. 1737-1843; L. de Carvalho e Castro, Saint Bonaventure, Le Docteur Franciscain 
(Paris, 1923); E. Gilson, La Philosophie de saint Bonaventure (Paris, 1929), and 
the English translation by. I. Trethowan (New York, 1938). A more complete bibli- 
ography on the Seraphic Doctor is a’ by these authors. 


8. We consider the statements of E. Longpré on the life and activity of St. Bona- 
venture as definitive, at least in their main lines. 

9. II Sent., Praclocutio, Opera Omnia, Il (Quaracchi, 1885), 1; ed. min., I 
(Quaracchi, 1938), 1 “Et quemadmodum in primo libro sententiis pe ane Magistri 
Sententiarum et communibus —— rn et putioniane patris et magistri 
nostri bonae memoriae fratris Alexandri. . 
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an important event in the university in which he did not play a 
leading réle. It is a striking fact that the seventh successor of St. 
Francis did not hesitate to make Paris his habitual place of residence 
—and that at a time when the question of higher studies within 
the order was causing restlessness and criticism of which the Gen- 
eral was well aware. 

To realize all it meant for Bonaventure to reside at Paris, it 
must be remembered that the university there filled a réle in me- 
dieval society unlike anything in the contemporary world. The mod- 
ern large universities are both national and secular; the University 
of Paris of St. Bonaventure’s day was essentially international and 
ecclesiastical. It was essentially an institution that belonged to 
Christendom. In scholastic France during the last half of the twelfth 
century there had been a strong tendency toward geographical sim- 
plification. Students gradually drifted away from Laon, Chartres, 
Rheims, and Tours, and made their way to the schools of Paris.’ 
The popularity and success of Peter Abélard gave the movement 
added impulse; the work of Peter Lombard gave it stability. Corre- 
spondingly, the teaching and student bodies became more interna- 
tional. Candidates came from all parts of Europe to study at Paris, 
and were still more desirous to remain there as teachers once they 
obtained their master’s degree. The time was to come — and it was 
to be the period of St. Bonaventure and of St. Thomas — when the 
most illustrious masters of the great French university were to be 
all non-French. 

The evolution which the university was now undergoing had 
been noted by the Holy See, who encouraged it and directed it.'! 
It was the papacy’s merit to have realized the possibilities for her 
own spiritual aims, of an institution which was becoming increas- 
ingly influential for good in society. 

The intervention of the Holy See started with Innocent III at 
the beginning of the thirteenth century, at the demand, it may be 
noted, of masters and students, who wished to escape the arbitrari- 


10. On the formation and organization of the University of Paris, the essential 
bibliographical and historical data are given by H. Rashdall, The Universities of 
ype td in the Middle Ages, new edition in 3 vols., by F. M. Powicke and A. B. Emden 
(Oxford, 1936), I, 269-584. 3 q 

11. See the very suggestive considerations on this topic of E. Gilson, ‘La servante 
de la théologie,” in Etudes de philosophie Médiévale (Strasbourg, 1921), pp. 30-50. 
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ness and despotism of the local authorities, civil and ecclesiastical. 
They continued, with that admirable continuity characteristic of the 
Church’s government, until the disruption of spiritual unity in 
Europe was to rob the University of Paris of its intellectual suprem- 
acy. These interventions of the Church have a single guiding prin- 
ciple: the absolute primacy of faith over all the branches of human 
knowledge, a principle which modern secularism rejects, but which 
correct theology must admit even today. It was particularly con- 
sequential in the organization and aims of a study centre like thir- 
teenth-century Paris. 

In an institute of higher study organized along that principle, 
one discipline will evidently rule the others and condition their de- 
velopment. One faculty, theology, will assume the right to oversee, 
correct, and admonish other faculties and will not allow others the 
same right with regard to theology. The others will receive instruc- 
tions and necessarily conform to them, but without ever issuing 
orders. 

That was the situation, by right and in fact, at the University 
of Paris when St. Bonaventure was commenting on the Sentences 
there; the documents of the Holy See furnish unmistakable evidence 
of it. Innocent III, and especially Gregory IX, whose solicitude for 
the Paris studium was unequaled, are continually putting the the- 
ologians on guard against the innovations of the arts’ students, and 
reminding the latter of their duty of submission and reverence to- 
wards “the Queen of Sciences”: “Puella etiam de hostibus capta, 
que pilis rasis et ungulis circumcisis viro Israelitico jungitur, domi- 
nari non debet eidem, sed obsequi potius ut subjecta.”’ 


12. Letter of Gregory X to the Masters of Theology, July 7, 1228 (Denifle, Chart. 
Univ. Paris., 1, 114-116): “Puella etiam de hostibus capta, que pilis rasis et ungulis 
circumcisis viro Israelitico jungitur, dominari non debet eidem, sed obsequi potius ut 
subjecta. Et quidem theologicus intellectus quasi vir habet praeesse cuilibet facultati, 
et quasi spiritus in carnem dominum exercere, ac eam in viam dirigere rectitutis, ne 
aberret....Sane tacti dolore cordis intrinsecus amaritudine repleti sumus abscinthii, 
quod, sicut nostris est auribus intimatum, quidam apud vos, spiritu vanitatis ut uter 
distenti, positos a patribus terminos prophana satagunt transferre novitate...ad doc- 
trinam philosophicam naturalium inclinando, ad ostentionem scientiae, non profectum 
aliquem auditorum; ut sic videantur non theodocti seu theologi, sed potius theophanti. 
Cum enim theologiam secundum approbatas sanctorum traditiones exponere debeant, 
et non carnalibus armis, sed deo potentibus destruere omnem altitudinem extollentem 
se adversus scientiam Dei et captivum in obsequium Christi omnem reducere intellec- 
tum, ipsi doctrinis variis et peregrinis abducti redigunt caput in caudam et ancille 
cogunt famulari reginam, videlicet documentis terrenis, celeste quod est gratiae, tri- 
buendo nature.... Nonne dum ad sensem doctrine philosophorum ignorantium Deum, 
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Alexander IV’s attitude is still more revealing. In the papal 
documents, issued at the time when Bonaventure occupied the chair 
of the Friars Minor, the University of Paris is described as the torch 
lighting the house of God, the tree of life in the midst of the Church. 
There the human race, debased by the blindness of original igno- 
rance, will be restored to its first dignity through the knowledge of 
true light which will bring it to science and sanctity." 

For, Paris is the city of letters, the eminent capital of the arts, 
the first distributor of learning, and the ultimate source of wisdom. 
All the sciences dwell there, but one alone reigns — and it is ven- 
erable Sacred Theology. She is the queen; the others are her sub- 
jects; she is the mistress who commands, and they the handmaids 
who obey; she governs and they pay homage. Let them all, in their 
respective paths, look up to her for guidance, and measure their 
steps with hers. They will then go forward without halt or obstacle: 
“ad hanc singuli in viis suis levant et habent intuitum, ut juxta per- 
missum ejus se metientes inoffense incendant et gressum ad aliquod 
inconveniens non impugnant.”4 


sacra eloquia divinitus inspirata extortis expositionibus, immo distortis inflectunt, 
juxta Dagon statuunt ymaginem Antiochi? Et dum fidem conantur plus debito ratione 
astruere naturali, nonne illam reddunt quodammodo inutilem et inanem, quoniam 
fides non habet meritum, cui humana ratio pest experimentum?” Cf. E. Gilson, 


“La Servante de la théologie,” in Etudes de Phil. Médiévale, pp. 44-45. We must note 
carefully that Pope Gregory X, addressing the Masters of Theology in this letter, 
does not condemn philosophical knowledge in itself, but its improper use in theologi- 
cal teaching and its pretention to supremacy and domination in the entire sphere 
of knowledge. 

13. Alexander IV in 1255 (Chart. Univ. Paris., I, 279-280): “Quasi lignum 
vitae in paradiso Dei et quasi lucerna fulgoris in domo Domini est in sancta Ecclesia 
Parisiensis studii disciplina....Ibi humanum genus originalis ignorantie cecitate de- 
forme per cognitionem veri luminis, quam scientia pietatis assequitur, reddita visionis 
specie reformatur.” Cf. E. Gilson, Joc. cit., p. 46, note 2. 

14. Alexander IV, November 10, 1256 (Chart. Univ. Paris., 1, 343): “Haec 
{Parisius] est igitur egregia litterarum civitas, artium urbs famosa, eruditionis scola 
precipua, summa sapientie officina et potissimum gymnasium studiorum, Hic con- 
versantur et degunt scientia... inter quas sacra et venerabilis theologia locum obtinet 
altiorem. Preest enim reliquis sicut superior, et tanquam inferiores cetere subsunt; 
imperat aliis ut domina, et ille sibi ut famule obsequuntur; gubernat alias ut prelata, 
et ipse sibi tanquam subdite reverenter intendunt. Ad hanc singule in viis suis levant 
et habent intuitum, ut juxta permissum ejus se metientes inoffense incedant, et gressum 
ad aliquod inconveniens non impingant.” Cf. E. Gilson, Joc. cit., p. 46, note 3. 

While on a visit to the University of Chicago, during the summer of 1942, we 
were agreeably surprised to read, at the entrance of the Rockefeller Memorial Chapel, 
the following dedication: “The Founder of the University of Chicago, John D. 
Rockefeller, on December 13, 1910, made provision for the erection of this Chapel 
and thus defined its purpose: As the spirit o! ee should penetrate and control the 
University, so that building which represents religion ought to be the central and 
dominant feature of the University group. Thus it will be proclaimed that the Uni- 
versity in its ideal is dominated by the spirit of religion, all its departments are in- 
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II. THE AVERROISTIC CRISIS AT THE UNIVERSITY OF PARIS 


At the very time when the Holy See was using such unmis- 
takable language to describe its scientific ideal and the mission of 
the University of Paris, that institution was reaching one of the 
gravest crises in its long and glorious history. 

For reasons which it would take too long to detail, the doctrinal 
struggles which led to the Church’s intervention in 1270 and 1277 
are usually described by authors as having been a fight for intellec- 
tual hegemony between the Augustinian Neo-Platonism of the tra- 
ditional past and a new and conquering Aristotelianism that wanted 
nothing so much as to serve the faith and organize theology with 
scientific method at last. The struggle did gradually become that. 
But when it did, it was only a split'’ among partisans of the same 
cause. And it did not reach its full intensity until after the common 
enemy had been definitely overcome. 

The main struggle was more serious. It was not a disagreement 
over the conceptions of philosophy equally acceptable to the Cath- 
olic conscience; it was a struggle between Christian thought itself 


spired by religious feeling, and all its work is directed to the highest ends.” This is 
precisely what Popes Gregory X and Alexander IV were seeking in their legislation 
imposed on the University of Paris. Today, however, such religious ideals are usually 
confined to elegant inscriptions and are far from being operative in the life and 
thought of our modern universities. 

15. According to Jules d’Albi, O. F. M. Cap., S. Bonaventure et les luttes doctrinales 
de 1267-1277 (Paris-Tamines, 1923), 1, 150 et seq. it would seem that the Seraphic 
Doctor had understood the Thomistic position on the eternity of the world as coin- 
ciding with, or at least conducive to the Averroistic, and, therefore, had St. Thomas 
himself in mind, in 1267, when he was denouncing the Averroists. ‘Ce rapproche- 
ment” between the Thomistic and Averroistic position, this author expressly asks 
(op. cit., pp. 151-154), “‘a-t-il été fait par le plus célébre des promoteurs de la cam- 
pagne anti-averroiste, par fr. Bonaventure, Général des Fréres-Mineurs? Nous ré- 
pondrons oui sans hésiter. Et en voici l’irréfutable preuve. Parlans du monde éternel, 
Bonaventure blame non seulement ceux qui enseignent l'erreur telle quelle, mais en- 
core ceux qui enseignent quelque chose qui s’en rapproche. Et qui hoc confingit, 
aut tuetur, aut imitatur...errat gravissime. Donc se trompe trés gravement, non 
seulement celui qui a formulé cette erreur, mais encore quiconque la propage et 
quiconque l’imite. Et sur ce point, nous l’avons vu, le Séraphique Docteur insiste, 
car il déclare un peu plus loin: unde tam fictor quam defensor et imitator, omnes 
hic prohibentur. C'est d’une netteté parfaite. St. Thomas est-il atteint par ce blame? 
Sans aucun doute....La thése de Thomas est claire. Philosophiquement, 4 ne con- 
sidérer que les résultats rationnels légitimement acquis par l’exercice normal de 
l'intelligence, le monde est éternel. Il est sans doute créé, mais créé, éternellement. 
Et notre raison ne peut rien trouver qui détruise cette conclusion.” This argumenta- 
tion rests upon a mistake that St. Bonaventure surely never made. If St. Thomas 
rejects the philosophical value of any proof of the beginning of the universe, he also 
refuses to recognize the necessity of any argumentation in favor of the opposite thesis. 
His words permit no doubt in this matter. 
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and a pagan rationalism incompatible with any supernatural belief. 
Latin Averroism was really a medieval Modernism; it left no point 
of Christian faith or morals untouched, as a glance at the 219 propo- 
sitions condemned by Etienne Tempier in 1277 would show. 

On account of historical factors which had nothing to do with 
philosophical speculation, Aristotle’s Physics and Metaphysics came 
to the western world through Arabian translations and commentaries 
which made the dangers and errors of the original much worse. The 
unity of the world and the denial of Providence were not enough 
for Averroes; he added the more pernicious thesis of the unity of 
the intellect which destroys all Christian morality. Worse than par- 
ticular doctrines was the whole spirit of Averroism which was in- 
compatible with any sincere acceptance of Christian revelation. It 
is this spirit that we will have to keep in mind if we are to realize 
the deep significance of St. Bonaventure’s position in the momen- 
tous struggle. 

For the disciples of Averroes— and the Cordovan physician’s 
commentaries were accepted generally in the faculty of arts as the 
perfect rendering of Aristotle’s thought — reason is the only source 
of certitude. There is no certitude other than the first principles of 
reason and what follows necessarily from them.’* And so philosophy 
and not theology deserves the name of wisdom; it alone can discuss 
and ultimately decide upon all the problems of the human mind.” 
The philosopher’s is the most perfect state in life.'* Theology, based 
as it is upon fable and fiction, created for popular use,'® can really 
teach us nothing,”° but is rather an obstacle to the progress of knowl- 


16. Among the 219 propositions condemned at Paris in 1277, we find the follow- 
ing three, which we quote according to the edition of P. Mandonnet, O. P., in Siger de 
Brabant et l’Averroisme Latin au XIlIme siécle, 11 (Louvain, 1908), 175-191: 3. 
“Quod ad hoc quod homo habeat aliquam certitudinem alicujus conclusionis, oportet 
quod sit fundatus super principia per se nota”; 4. “Quod nihil est credendum nisi 
per se notum vel ex per se notis possit declarari”; 5. “Quod homo non debet esse 
contentus auctoritate ad habendum certitudinem alicujus quaestionis” (Cf. Man- 
donnet, op. cit., II, 176-177). 

17. Mandonnet, op. cit., II, 176-177: 2. “Quod sapientes mundi sunt philosophi 
tantum”; 6. “Quod nulla quaestio est disputabilis per rationem, quam philosophus 
non debeat disputare et determinare, quia rationes accipiuntur a rebus. Philosophia 
autem omnes res habet considerare secundum diversas sui partes.” 

18. Mandonnet, op. cit., II, 176: 1. “Quod non est excellentior status, quam va- 
care philosophiae.” 

19. Mandonnet, op. cit., II, 189: 181. “Quod fabulae et falsa sunt in lege chris- 
tiana, sicut in aliis”; 183. “Quod sermones theologi fundati sunt in fabulis.” 

20. Mandonnet, op. cit., II, 189: 182: “Quod nihil plus scitur propter scire 
theologiam.” 
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edge.’ Like the modern rationalists, the Averroists anes 7 one 
worship, that of the goddess of Reason. 

But the hard paradox that shows the futility of men’s aioe 
at self-sufficiency, again came into play, and this rationalism brought 
upon itself its own condemnation. Human minds, fearful of all their 
shortcomings, instinctively seek a guide to hold them in-their march 
toward truth. The Averroists found theirs in Aristotle. 

Averroes always maintained that he was simply a faithful com- 
mentator of Aristotle whom he considered the measure and exem- 
plar of perfect humanity.”” The Stagyrite, by himself, had invented 
and perfected all the sciences, for the little that his predecessors had 
discovered was not worthy of mention; and, continued Averroes, in 
the fifteen centuries since his death nothing further had been 
achieved. Such a genius is miraculous, more divine? than human. 
His doctrine is the final expression of truth; his mind, the limit of 
human capacity; so much so, that he was given to the world to teach 
all that humanly can be known. He is not merely a philosopher, 
nor the Philosopher, but the only one. 

For such worshipers of Aristotle, to philosophize naturally came 
to mean to discover what the master had said about each question 
and blindly to follow his thought to its last consequences.?> Having 


21. Mandonnet, op. cit., II, 189: 180. “Quod lex Christiana impedit addiscere.” 

22. Averroes, De Anima, lib. Ill, cap. 2: “Credo enim quod iste homo fuerit 
regula in natura, et exemplar quod natura invenit ad demonstrandum ultimam per- 
fectionem humanam in materiis.” Cf. P. Mandonnet, O. P., op. cit., 1 (Louvain, 1911), 
154, note 2. 

23. Averroes, Physica, Proemium: “Composuit alios libros in hac arte [Physica], 
et in logica et metaphysica; et ipse invenit et complevit has tres artes [i.e., 
whole philosophy according to the Aristotelian-Averroistic classification of sciences]. 
Invenit, quia quidquid invenitur scriptum ab antiquis in hac scientia non est dignum 
quod sit pars artis huius, nec ambiguitas etiam, dedum quod principia essent. Com- 
plevit, quia nullus eorum, qui secuti sunt eum usque hoc tempus, quod est mille et 
quingentorum annorum, nihil addidit, nec invenit in eius verbis errorem alicuius 
quantitatis. Et haec dispositio, cum in uno homine reperitur, dignus est esse divinus 
magis quam humanus.” Cf. P. Mandonnet, O.P., of. cit., I, 153, note 2. 

24. “‘Aristotelis doctrina est summa veritas, quoniam eius intellectus fuit finis 
humani intellectus, quare bene dicitur quod fuit creatus et datus nobis divina Pro- 
videntia, ut sciremus quidquid potest sciri.” For the authenticity and the identification 
of this text attributed to Averroes, cf. B. Geyer, Die Patristische und Scholastische 
Philosophie (Berlin, 1928), pp. 316-317; P. Mandonnet, O. P., op. cit., I, 154, note 3. 

25. This blind and unconditional subjection in philosophical matters, to the 
authority of a man, no matter how great his genius, is absolutely foreign to the 
spirit and method of St. Thomas Aquinas himself (cf. P. Mandonnet, O.P., op. cit., 
I, 145-148; E. De Bruyne, S. Thomas d’Aquin.—Le milieu. L’bomme La vision du 
monde (Paris, 1928), pp. 64-75, or any other of the great scholastics. ““Dicet fortasse 
aliquis,” writes St. Albert the Great (Physic., lib. VIII, tract. 1. cap. 14, Op. Omn., 
III, 553), nos Aristotelem non intellexisse; et ideo non consentire verbis ejus; vel 
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rejected the authority of God, human reason submitted itself to 
that of a man. 

When St. Bonaventure was named Minister General this was 
the spirit which tended to predominate in the faculty of arts and 
to seep into the faculty of theology. The gravity of the situation can 
be judged by the fact that the students exposed to these dangers 
were youths between the ages of fourteen and twenty. It was enough 
to decide the new Minister General to establish his residence at 
Paris. In that city not only the future policies but the very existence 
of Christendom in Europe were at stake. 


III. St. BONAVENTURE’S First INTERVENTIONS (1267-1270) 


According to all appearances St. Bonaventure was the first to 
point out the imminent danger to which Christian thought was ex- 
posed by this unconditional submission to a pagan philosopher, be 
he the greatest genius of humanity. 

As has been pointed out by Father Ephrem Longpré, O. F. M.,” 
St. Bonaventure attacked Averroism in his early Commentary on the 
Sentences, that is, at least four years before Albert the Great’s De 
unitate intellectus contra Averroem, and six years before St. Thomas 
Aquinas's Contra Gentiles. The Seraphic Doctor definitely denounces 
the rationalistic method of the masters in the faculty of arts, their 
many errors on God, creation, the eternity of the world, the origin 
and immortality of the soul, the unity of the intellect, the action of 
separated intelligences upon the human soul, the number of sepa- 
rated substances, the duration of spiritual substances, and the original 
state of man. In these discussions he reveals himself as possessing 
not only deep theological knowledge, but also as being uncommonly 
versed in philosophy. And the reverence with which he speaks of 
Aristotle — he calls him “‘ille excellentior inter philosophos”?”? — 


quod forte ex certa scientia contradicamus ei quantum ad hominem et non quantum 
ad rei veritatem. Et ad illum dicimus, quod qui credit Aristotelem fuisse A 
ille debet credere quod numquam erravit. Si autem credit ipsum esse hominem, tunc 
procul dubio errare potuit sicut et nos.” Unfortunately, in this regard, many so- 
Pilled Neo-Scholastics seem to be rather the disciples of Averroes than of St. Thomas 
and St. Albert. 

26. “Bonaventure (saint),” ie Dict. d’Hist. et de Geogr. Eccl., 1X, col. 755. 

27. II Sent., d. 1, p. 1, a 1, g. 2, Resp, (Op. Omm, Il, 22; ed. min. p. 15). 
This regard and esteem for the Philosopher, the Seraphic Doctor preserved and mani- 
fested till the end of his career. Even in his Collationes in Hexaemeron (1273), it is 
not so much Aristotle himself that he opposes, as it is the manifest errors of the 
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shows he is not moved by the prejudice of any school, but by an 
untainted love of truth. 

These, however, are still only minor scrimmages. St. Bonaven- 
ture’s attention is taken up first, from 1253 to 1256, with the task of 
defending the ideal of the Mendicant Orders against the odious at- 
tacks of Guillaume de Saint-Amour (the Quaestiones disputatae de 
perfectione evangelica belong to this period), and then, from Feb- 
ruaty 2, 1257, with the administration of a religious order suffering 
from growing pains. For several years he leaves to his immediate 
disciples, particularly the ardent John Peckham, the active réle in 
the doctrinal struggle. 

It seems, moreover, that the Latin Averroism just described did 
not exist as a complete and unified doctrine until after the appear- 
ance at the University of Paris of the celebrated Siger de Brabant, 
who became Master of Arts there around 1255. An unscrupulous 
schemer, and the presumed author of “the twofold truth theory,” 
Siger immediately became the leading propagandist for the new 
ideas and “the soul of all the disturbances in the university.” 
The fact that Pope Urban IV in 1263 (January 19) renewed the 
prohibitions issued by Gregory IX thirty-two years before (April 
23, 1231) against teaching Aristotle at Paris, shows that the disease 
had broken out again. As early as 1266, Siger felt his popularity 
established firmly enough to allow him to resist even the papal 
legate, Simon de Brie.?? This fresh outbreak of Averroism again 
showed its desire of independence and intellectual hegemony. But 
this time the struggle went beyond the speculative field into the 
realm of individual and social morality. 

Bonaventure was kept informed of the situation by his disciples; 
and in the spring of 1267 the fearless General returned to Paris and 
began his two series of university sermons (Collationes de decem 
Praeceptis, V, pp. 507-532, and Collationes de donis Spiritus sancti, 


Averroistic interpretation of his philosophy and the misuse of his authority to the 
prejudice of the Faith: “Cautius ergo est dicere,”” he states in his Coll. in Hexaemeron, 
Vis. I, coll. III, n. 5, ed. F. Delorme (Quaracchi, 1934), p. 92, “quod Aristoteles 
non senserit mundum aeternum, sive senserit sive non, quia tantus fuit quod omnes 
ipsum sequerentur et assererentur idem dicere; sic omnis lux determinata in prascedenti- 
bus extingueretur. Sequamur autem nos eum in quibus bene dixit, non in eis in quibus 
fuit tenebrosus, quae nescivit vel quae celavit.”” 
28. M. De Wulf, Histoire de la Philosophie Médiévale, I (Louvain-Paris, 1936), 
. 185-186. 
wl 29. Cf. P. Mandonnet, O. P., of. cit., I, 80-83. 
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V, pp. 457-503). These were preached: in 1267 and 1268 during 
Lent, and led to the Paris condemnations of 1270. That the prin- 
cipal errors denounced by Bonaventure in these two series were 
all included among the thirteen propositions condemned by Etienne 
Tempier,® is the first sign of the importance of the Minister Gen- 
eral’s intervention. More significant, however, is the fact that ten 
years before the definitive condemnation of Averroism, the Seraphic 
Doctor publicly denounced the specific attitude of Siger de Brabant 
toward revelation. 

Averroes, holding that the supreme criterion of truth was the 
authority of Aristotle, considered religious dogma as so much fiction 
fabricated for popular use. That similar propositions are to be found 
in the condemnations of 1277, shows that the view was certainly 
current in university circles at Paris, but it does not prove that it 
was ever professed officially. 

It must be remembered, [remarks Father Mandonnet, O. P.} that the 
masters and /iterati throughout the Middle Ages were churchmen; in the 
schools of theology they were priests, secular or regular; in the schools of 
arts, law, or medicine they were clerics, that is those who had received the 
tonsure and an ecclesiastical benefice. Thus a formal denial of Christian 
teaching was not to be expected from the clerics.31 

That would have been suicidal. And so an expedient was sought 
and found — in good faith perhaps? — which would keep fully in- 
tact the authority of the Stagyrite’s teaching without thereby con- 
tradicting, in appearance at least, matters of faith. That expedient is 
found to be so regularly and skilfully employed by Siger de Brabant 
that he is regarded as its likely inventor. It consisted in presenting 
the teaching of faith as truth to which one must necessarily acquiesce, 
while maintaining that reason or Aristotle (they were identified) 
taught the opposite, and establishing this rule rigorously. Thus, when 
he dealt with the question of a future life, and gave all the argu- 
ments for the materialistic thesis, Siger made this odd statement: 

Quod si quis dicat hoc esse erroneum animas a corporibus totaliter non 


separari, et eas poenas et praemia recipere secundum ea quae gesserunt in 
corpore; quod enim non ita fiat est extra rationem justitiae. Dicendum, sicut 


30. Cf. Jules d’Albi, O. F.M.Cap., op. cit., pp. 145-214; E. Longpré, O. F. M., 
art. cit., col. 769-773. 
31. Op. cit., 1, 148. 
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et a principio dictum est, quod: nostra intentio principalis non est inquirere 
qualiter se habeat veritas de anima, sed quae fuit opinio Philosophi de ea.32 


He uses similar language each time his teaching comes into con- 
flict with revelation. 

This attitude, which Aquinas in his De unitate intellectus contra 
Averroistas (1271) was to consider as most pernicious for faith, 
and which the condemnations of 1277 were to give as the root of 
the Averroistic errors, was first unmasked by St. Bonaventure in the 
vehement sermon he gave on December 11, 1267. 

For certain masters and their students the study of Scripture was 
becoming more and more the occasion of interminable philosophi- 
cal discussions which gradually brought the virus of Averfoistic 
rationalism into the faculty of theology. The result was that the 
study of the sacred text was falling into discredit; theology was be- 
ing constructed not on the authority of God but on that of man. 
Addressing those theologians who were led astray by an unwhole- 
some curiosity, the Seraphic Doctor exclaims: 


Beware of the danger, beware of the danger. In the last days of the 
Synagogue the Jews based their study of the Divine Law solely on authority, 
and now today, in the same way, we are basing our study only on reason. 
Assuredly those who love Sacred Scripture cultivate philosophy as well to 
have it confirm their faith. But philosophy is “the tree of the knowledge 
of good and evil,” for in it falsehood is mixed with truth. If you try to 
equal the philosophers, [like them} you will say: How could Aristotle have 
been mistaken? And spurning Scripture, you will lose the Faith. If you say 
the world is eternal you know nothing of Christ. If you say there is but 
one intellect for all men and that there is no bliss after this life and no 
resurrection of the dead, if you eat of the fruit of the tree of the knowledge 
of good and evil, you are turning away from faith. Prudence is needed in 
the study of philosophy; all that is contrary to the doctrine of Christ must 
be shunned like deadly poison. If you establish rationally that the world 
is eternal you will doubtlessly explain that these are your arguments and not 
your belief! Hear the words of the Law: “If a man open a pit and dig one 
and cover it not, and an ox or an ass fall into it, the owner of the pit shall 
pay the price of the beasts” (Exodus 21:33). Think you that the Holy 
Spirit is referring mainly to a material pit? No, but to the pit of error. You 
open that pit when you make falsehood appear likely and support it with 
philosophic arguments. If then your disciples fall into the pit, you will 
be responsible. Those, too, do not cover the pit sufficiently who are consent 
to declare that faith holds the opposite, and they are an occasion of a sin 
against faith, for “whoever doubts his faith is unfaithful” (Gregor. IX; in 


32. Quaestiones de anima intellectiva, q. VI, ed. P. Mandonnet, op. cit., II, 163. 
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Decret. c. Dubius in fide (c.1); X de Haereticis, lib. V, tit. 7). Here one 
makes himself a master in knowledge who never knew anything, and he 
begets errors. Here another would have philosophy discover the mystery 
of the Trinity and he does not even know what he is saying. Let him first 
study Sacred Scripture or at least inquire from one who knows Scripture, 
for he must walk in the simplicity of faith.53 


The warning so clearly reveals St. Bonaventure’s attitude to- 
ward the whole problem of the relations between philosophy and 
theology that it deserved quotation in full. It will be noted that the 
Seraphic Doctor, far from forbidding the study of philosophy to 
the young clerics, rather makes it one of their duties because of its 
usefulness in defending the Faith. But at the same time he protests 
vigorously against those who hold that philosophy will give the 
adequate solution to all the problems of life, and who put the 
authority of Aristotle on the same footing as that of Scripture itself. 
Finally, he flays those who like Siger de Brabant believed they were 
meeting the requirements of orthodoxy, simply by mentioning that 
faith taught the opposite of what they had established with philo- 
sophical arguments or with the authority of Aristotle. Even at that 
early date St. Bonaventure saw clearly the defective methodology of 


33. Sermones de Tempore, Domin. III Adventus, Sermo II (Op. Omn., IX, 62- 
63): “Quid dicemus de Jevitis, qui vacant studio divinae legis? Isti nesciunt Christum 
propter curiositatem....Legitur quod Adam, comedens lignum prohibitum, expulsus 
est in paradiso. Hoc impletum est hodie in doctoribus nostris. ...Attendamus peri- 
culum: sicut finali tempore synagogae vacabant Iudaei doctrinae legis per auctoritatem, 
ita modo vacamus doctrinae divinae legis per rationem. Qui diligunt sacram Scriptu- 
ram, diligunt etiem philosophiam, ut per eam confirment fidem; sed philosophia est 
lignum scientiae boni et mali, quia veritati permixta est falsitas. Sed si es aemulator 
philosophorum, dicis: quomodo potuit decipi Aristoteles? Et non diligis sacram scrip- 
turam; necessario cadis a fide. Si dicis mundum aeternum, nihil scis de Christo. Si 
dicis unum intellectum in omnibus, et non esse felicitatem post hanc vitam nec resur- 
rectionem mortuorum; si manducas de isto ligno scientiae boni et mali; cadis a fide. 
Cavere debent sibi discentes quae sunt philosophiae; fugiendum est omne _illud 
quod est contrarium doctrinae Christi, sicut interfectivam animae. Si probas quod 
mundus est aeternus, dices quod dicis esse probationes tuas, sed non credis. Audi 
quid dicitur in Lege: Si quis aperuerit cisternam et foverit et non operuerit eam, 
cecideritque bos aut asinus in eam reddet dominus cisternae pretium iumentorum. 
Credis quod Spiritus sanctus faciat vim de fovea materiali? Certe non, sed de fovea 
erroris. Fovea aperitur, quando aliquam falsitatem facis credibilem et adducis ad hoc 
rationes; non claudis foveam, quando rationes dimittis insolutas. Si tunc discipulus 
tuus cadit in foveam illam erroris, teneris ad ejus restitutionem. Aliqui claudunt eam 
insufficienter; dicunt: fides tenet contrarium; das mihi occasionem, quod male credam 
de fide, quia ‘dubius in fide infidelis est.’ Aliquis facit se magistrum in scientia, qui 
nihil scivit, et generat errores, Sacra Scriptura maximae profundidatis est et difficultatis. 
Aliquis volet per philosophiam determinare mysterium Trinitatis, et nesciet quid 
dicat. Deberet esse eruditus in sacra Scriptura, aut quaerere ab illo qui eruditus est; 
quia oportet in simplicitate fidei ambulare.” On this text, cf. Jules d’Albi, O.F.M.Cap., 
op. cit., pp. 193-202. 
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that philosophy which pretended to establish a duality of faith and 
reason, and which put the latter beyond the control and influence 
of the former. In all truth he appears to be quoting Jules d’Albi, 
O. F. M. Cap.,* “the watchful sentinel who as early as 1267 warned 
cultured minds of the tempest that was threatening.” 


IV. THE “BATTLE OF THE HEXABMERON” (1273) 


This energetic stand bore results. On December 9, 1270, the 
bishop of Paris, Etienne Tampier, censured the principal errors to 
which Bonaventure called attention in 1267 and 1268. This remedy, 
however, did not strike at the root of the evil, which was “the two- 
fold truth theory” which allowed its adherents to combine a pro- 
fession of the Christian faith, which was external at least, with an 
idolatrous worship of human reason, as represented by Averroistic 
Aristotelianism. 

And there were other factors that hindered the bishop’s declara- 
tion from having its full effect. In November, 1268, Clement IV, 
who had followed closely the happenings in Paris, died, and the 
following February the Cardinal Legate Simon de Brie left Paris 
for the conclave which was to end only in 1271 with the election 
of Gregory X (Theobald Visconti, 1271-1276). During the long 
vacancy of the Holy See the masters of the faculty of arts became 
more daring than ever. This was particularly true of Siger de Bra- 
bant. Toward Christmas, 1271, the intriguing canon, using as a pre- 
text the election of Alberic of Rheims as Rector, and at the head of a 
band of dissenters, brought about a split in the faculty which lasted 
openly until June 24, 1272, while the consequences were felt much 
longer.®> Finally, the moral state of the university, undermined as 
it was for several years by the teaching of the Averroists, became 
such, as Roger Bacon tells us,*° that the authorities had to cleanse 


4, rt cit., p. 213. 

35. Cf. P. Mandonnet, O. P., op. cit., I, 196-213. 

36. Compendium studii philosophiae, ed. Brewer (London, 1859), p. 412: “Et 
ideo cum juvenes se dant luxuriae et gulae, et per consequens irae, et invidiae, et 
superbiae, et acediae, non possunt aliquid dignum facere in studio. Et cum senuerint, 
non unt a consuetudine mala, juxta dictum Salomonis; immo magis confirmantur, 
nisi sint aliqui paucissimi, quibus Deus gratiam dat specialem; sed magis et magis 
excaecantur per luxuriam, sicut probatum est hoc anno, quod multi theologi Parisius, 
et qui legerunt in theologia, sunt relegati a civitate et a regno Franciae, per multos 
annos, publice damnati propter sodomiticas vilitates.”” Cf. P. Mandonnet, O. P., op. cit., 
I, 202-203. 
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the faculty of theology itself by banishing from Paris and the King- 
dom of France several students and masters who were given to 
infamous practices. The upheaval in thought: had finally led to 
moral licentiousness. 

In the face of the pagan naturalism which now revealed itself 
in all its hideousness and threatened to inundate with its poisonous 
waters first the thought and then the life of Christianity, the Holy 
See could not remain inactive. Gregory X took energetic action — 
his intervention may have been occasioned by the banishments men- 
tioned above. The Seraphic Doctor refers to the event in terms 
which reveal the gravity of the situation. With indignation he 
exclaims: 


There are men in our day who have adventured so far in the studies of 
pagan philosophies that they rise up against Sacred Scripture, that they main- 
tain and write, despite our Mother the Church, that the world is eternal, that 
there is but one soul for all men, that poverty and chastity are rash vows, 
that fornication is not a sin, and other still more pernicious statements which 
do not deserve repetition here. Perhaps they would have triumphed with 
their imprecations against the Cross of Christ, had not the Lord, with the 
“breath of His mouth,” the See of Rome, struck some of them by silencing 
their barkings and the clamors of the crowds they stir up. But, for Mother 
Church, her “hour has not yet come” ; Christ has promised to abide with her 
till the end of the world.37 


After this intervention under Gregory X, with which Bonaven- 
ture was certainly connected,?* the Seraphic Doctor became even 
more than before the Holy See’s habitual counsellor and helper. 


37. In Hexaemeron, Vis. I coll. I, n. 16, ed. F. Delorme, p. 59: “In tantum 
aliqui nostri temporis in iis profecerunt ut, erecta cervice contra veritatem Scripturae, 
in iacturam matris Ecclesiae dicerent et scriberent mundum aeternum, animam omnium 
unam, non esse tutum votum paupertatis et castitatis, non esse peccatum fornicari, et 
plurima deteriora quae non sunt digna dici. Et forsan, nisi Dominus Spiritu oris sui 
per Sedem Romanam aliquod percussisset imponendo silentium huiusmodi latratibus, 
in clamore crucifixionis Christi praevaluissent, adiunctis sibi vocibus plebium quas 
concitarunt. Sed nondum venit hora matris Ecclesiae, cum qua se Christus permansurum 
promisit usque ad consummationem saeculi, Matth. ultimo, 20.” In fact, among the 
articles condemned by Etienne Tempier in 1277, we find many which unfortunately 
serve as: striking evidence of the situation described here by St. Bonaventure. Such 
are especially the following (cf. P. Mandonnet, O.P., op. cit, II, 188-191: 172). 
“Quod felicitas habetur in ista vita et non in alia’; 174. “Quod homo post mortem 
amittit-omne bonum”’; 202. “Quod non est orandum” ; 203. “Quod non est confitendum 
nisi. ad apparentiam”; 205. “Quod simplex fornicatio, utpote soluti cum soluta, non 
est peccatum”; 208. “Quod continentia non est essentialiter virtus’”; 213. ‘Quod: finis 
terribilium est mors” ; etc. 

38. Cf. S. Bonaventurae Opera Omnia, X, Dissertatio I", n. 22, p. 61; Jules 
d’Albi, O. F. M. Cap., op. cit., pp. 216-218; E. Longpré, O. F. M., art. cit., col. 775. 
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And he again entered the ranks and began, on April 9, 1273, the 
last phase of the struggle by his immortal Collationes in Hexae- 
meron (V. pp. 329-454). 

This “masterpiece which death did not allow him to complete,” 
as Professor Gilson describes it,2? cannot be summarized here. It is 
universally considered the most perfect expression of Bonaventure’s 
thought and the most comprehensive synthesis of medieval Au- 
gustinism. Nowhere else are the Averroistic errors formulated “in 
fewer words and in their logical connection”; nowhere else are 
they refuted with more forcibleness and conciseness; nowhere else 
is the alleged moral independence of philosophers censured with 
greater severity and indignation. But we would miss the point and 
fail to see the deep significance of the work and its everlasting value 
if we did not first find the principle that animates it. That principle, 
which is the soul of the Seraphic Doctor’s whole work, is the primacy 
of Christ in all fields, in nature as in grace, in contemplation as in 
action, in reason as in will.*! 

To admit such a principle, one must first of all be a Christian 
and live as a Christian. And so, taking for the text of his first lecture 
the words from Ecclesiastes (15:5), “In medio Ecclesiae aperuit os 
ejus et adimplevit eum Dominus spiritu sapientiae et intellectus,” 
St. Bonaventure declares that he is addressing those “who live in 
the unity of the Church through the observance of God’s law, the 
cohesiveness of God’s peace, and the harmony of God’s praise,” 
and that his aim is to draw them more and more closely toward 


39. The Philosophy of S. Bonaventure (New York, 1938), p. 36. See the brief 
but substantial analysis of this work in E. Longpré, O. F. M., art. cit., col. 777-779. 

40. P. Mandonnet, O. P., op. cit., I, 156. 

41. Cf. E. Longpré, O. F. M., art. cit., col. 778-779; and his La Royauté de Jésus- 
Christ chez Saint Bonaventure et Duns Scot (Montréal, 1927), pp. 7-16; E. Gilson, 
“S. Francois et la Pensée Médiévale,” in L’influence de saint Francois d’Assise sur la 
civilisation italienne (Paris, 1926), pp. 86-90; and his The Phil. of St. Bonav., 
pp. 472-474. 

42. In Hexaemeron, coll. I, n. 2 (Op. Omn., V. 329): “Sed primo loquendum 
est de nobis ipsis et videndum quales esse debemus. Si enim oculo infirmo apponatur 
radius, potius excaecatur quam illuminetur. Loquendum est igitur Ecclesiae, quae qui- 
dem est convocatio rationalium; synagoga autem est congregatio gregum et hominum 
brutaliter viventium. Ecclesiae loquendum est, quae quidem est unio rationalium 
concorditer et uniformiter viventium per concordem et uniformem observantiam di- 
vinae legis, per concordem et uniformem cobaetentiam divinae pacis, per concordem 
et uniformem consonantiam divinae laudis. Haec autem ordinata sunt: quia laus esse 
non potest ubi non est pax nec divina pax ubi non est observantia divinae legis.” 
(Ed. F. Delorme, Principium, coll. I, n. 2, p. 2.) 
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Christian Wisdom: “Ut magis et magis versus sapientiam christi- 
anam trahantur.”* 

To reach that Wisdom there is but one path, one way, one inter- 
mediary: Christ, centre of the most Blessed Trinity, exemplary cause 
and end of the whole universe, mediator between God and men, in 
Whom are hidden all the treasures of the wisdom and knowledge 
of the hidden God, and Who is therefore the sole master of all 
knowledge and all wisdom. And Who is thus the necessary starting 
point for Eternal Wisdom: “Unde ab illo incipiendum, necessario, si 
quis vult venire ad sapientiam christianam.’” 

It is clear from the start that the Seraphic Doctor is not looking 
at things merely from the natural viewpoint. The universe he is 
endeavoring to explain rationally is not a universe made out of 
itself and made for itself, but a universe created by the Word and 
created for the Word. That universe consequently has not in itself 
the ultimate reason for its existence or its perfections, but finds 
them solely in the Word, the substantial image of the Father, and 
the Divine Exemplar of all things created and uncreated. 

This explains why St. Bonaventure recognizes the rejection of 


exemplarism as the root of all the Averroistic errors, why he in- 


43. In Hexaemeron, Principium, coll. I, n. 9. (ed. F. Delorme, p. 4). 

44. In Hexaemeron, coll. I, n. 10-11 (Op. Omn., V, 330-331): “Circa secundum 
nota, quod incipiendum est a medio, quod est Christus. Ipse enim mediator Dei et 
hominum est, tenens medium in omnibus, ut patebit. Unde ab illo incipiendum ne- 
cessario, si quis vult venire ad sapientiam christianam....Propositum igitur nostrum 
est ostendere quod in Christo sunt omnes thesauri sapientiae et scientiae Dei abscon- 
diti, et ipse est medium omnium scientiarum. Est autem septiforme medium, scilicet 
essentiae, naturae, distantiae doctrinae, modestiae, iustitiae, concordiae. Primum est 
de consideratione metaphysici, secundum physici, tertium mathematici, quartum logici, 
guintum ethici, sextum politici seu iuristarum, septimum theologi. — Primum medium 
est aeternali origine primarium; secundum virtuali diffusione pervalidum; tertium 
centrali positione profundum; quartum rationali manifestatione praeclarum; quintum 
morali electione praecipuum; sextum iudiciali compensatione praecelsum; septimum 
universali conciliatione pacatum.— Primum medium Christus fuit in aeterna genera- 
tione; secundum in incarnatione; tertium in passione; quartum in resurrectione; 
quintum in ascensione; sextum in futuro examine; septimum in sempiterna retributione 
sive beatificatione.” (Ed. F. Delorme, Principium, coll. I, n. 10-11, pp. 4-5.) 

45. In Hexaemeron, coll. VI, n. 2-6 (Op. Omn., V, 360-361): “Sed unde aliqui 
tenebras secuti sunt? Ex hoc quod licet omnes viderint primam causam omnium prin- 
cipium, omnium finem, in me dio tamen diversificati sunt. Nam aliqui negaverunt in 
ipsa esse exemplaria rerum; quorum princeps videtur fuisse Aristoteles, qui et in 
principio Metaphysicae et in fine et in multis aliis locis exsecratur idea platonis, Unde 
dicit quod Deus solum novit se et non indiget notitia alicuius alterius rei et movet ut 
desideratum et amatum. Ex hoc ponunt nihil vel nullum particulare cognoscat. ... 
Ex isto errore sequitur alius error, scilicet quod Deus non habet praescientiam nec 
providentiam, ex quo non habet rationes rerum in se, per quas cognoscat....Et hoc 
sequitur veritas occultata, scilicet dispositionis mundialium secundum poenas et glo- 
riam....Iste est ergo triplex error, scilicet occultatio exemplaritatis, divinae provi- 
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sistently denounces the intervention of philosophers in theology 
and the immoderate use of philosophy in the study of the divine 
mysteries,“ why he works out for the last time a whole plan for 
studies that will restore to theological wisdom its primacy of honor 
and its jurisdiction over all the natural disciplines,” why finally 
he so persistently unmasks the illusion of a separate philosophy. 


dentiae, dispositione mundanae. — Ex quibus sequitur triplex caecitas vel caligo, scili- 
cet de aeternitate mundi ut videtur dicere Aristoteles....Et isto sequitur alia caecitas 
de unitate intellectus, quia, si ponatur mundus aeternus, necessario aliquod istorum 
sequitur: vel quod animae sunt infinitae, cum homines fuerint infiniti; vel quod anima 
est corruptibilis; vel quod est transitio de corpore in corpus; vel quod intellectus sit 
unus in omnibus, qui error attribuitur Aristoteli secundum Commentatorem. Ex his 
duobus sequitur, quod post hanc vitam non est felicitas nec poena. Hi ergo ceciderunt 
in errores nec divisi fuerunt a tenebris; et isti sunt pessimi errores. Nec adhuc clausi 
sunt putei abyssalis....Dico ergo quod illa lux aeterna est exemplar omnium, et 
quod mens elevata, ut mens aliorum nobilium philosophorum antiquorum ad hoc 
pervenit.” (Ed. F. Delorme, Vis. I, coll. II, n. 2-6, pp. 90-92.) 

46. In Hexaemeron, Vis. Ill, coll. VII, n. 12-14 (ed. F. Delorme, p. 216-217): 
“Similiter in descensu ad philosophiam est maximum periculum. ...Ideo magistri et 
doctores Scripturae non tantum appretiare debent scriptura Philosophorum, ut discipuli 
exemplo eorum dimittant aguas Siloe, in quibus est summa perfectio, et vadant ad 
philosophiam, in qua est periculosa deceptio. Non enim est tanta aqua scientiae phi- 
losophicae admiscenda vino Scripturae sacrae ut vinum in aquam transmutetur, quod 
est signum valde malum, ac per hoc fieret contrarium Ecclesiae primitivae quando 
clerici de novo conversi, ut Dyonisius libros Philosophorum dimisit et libros sacrae 
Scripturae assumpsit. Sed moderno tempore fit mutatio vini in aquam et panis in la- 
pidem contra Christi miracula.— Est ergo ordo ut principaliter in sacra Scri 
studeat quantum ad litteram et spiritum, et deinde legat originalia et illa subjiciat 
Scripturae. Similiter in scriptis Philosophorum transcundo stu lum est.” It is evi- 
dent that it is not against the use of philosophy in teaching and studying theology that 
St. Bonaventure is arguing in this text, but against its misuse. To quote this text in 
order to represent the Seraphic Doctor as despising philosophical thinking is simply 
to falsify its meaning. gee? 

47. In Hexaemeron, coll. XIX, De tertia visione tractatio septima quae agit de 
recta via et ratione, qua fructus Scripturae percipiantur, sive qua per scientiam et 
sanctitatem ad sapientiam perveniatur (Op. Omn., V, 419-424; ed. F. Delorme, 

. 212-222). 

" 48. In Ee coll. VII, De prima visione tractatio quarta, quae est de tri- 
plicit defectu virtutum in philosophis, secundo de fide sanante, rectificante, ordinante 
(Op. Omn., V, 365-368; ed. F. Delorme, pp. 98-108). “Qui omnes” (i. ¢., philosophi 
agani), says the Seraphic Doctor (ibid., n. 3, ed. F. Delorme, p. 99), “adhuc in tene- 
Pris ambulabant, non habentes lumen fidei. Nos autem fideles, genus electum, I Pesri, 
2, 9, quos Deus vocavit in admirabile lumen suum, non tantum non stamus hic, sed 
ultra progredimur.” It is interesting to compare these Bonaventurian texts with the 
statement of Pope Leo XIII: “Et sane philosophorum veterum, qui fidei beneficio ca- 
ruerunt, etiam qui habebantur sapientissimi, in pluribus deterrime errarunt. Nostis 
enim, inter nonnulla vera quam saepe falsa et absona, quam multa incerta et dubia 
tradiderint de vera divinitatis ratione, de prima rerum origine, de mundi gubernatione, 
de divina futurorum cognitione, de malorum causa, de ultimo fine hominis, aeternaque 
beatitudine, de virtutibus et vitiis, aliisque doctrinis quarum vera certaque notitia 
nihil magis est hominum generi necessarium” (Encycl. Aeterni Patris, in Texte et 
Documents Pontificaux, Quebec, 1931, pp. 30-32). It is well known also that the 
great restorer of scholastic studies was a constant reader not only of St. Thomas 
Aquinas, but also of St. Bonaventure. “Is” (i.e., St. Bonaventure), he said publicly 
in 1890 to the Friars Minor, “‘postquam maxime arduas speculationis summitates con- 


scendit, de mystica theologia tanta perfectione disseruit, ut de ea, communi peritissimo- 
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Does that mean, as some pretend to think, that the Seraphic 
Doctor is not a philosopher, but solely a theologian or a mystic, or 
that he confuses the natural with the supernatural, philosophy with 
theology? These assertions have time and again been met by qualified 
answers, Bonaventure does not confuse the natural with the super- 
natural, no more than he confuses philosophy with theology. He 
gives them a hierarchy according to their rank of finality and ulti- 
mate perfection. To give a hierarchy to a thing means to establish 
a subordination, but it also means to establish a distinction among 
the elements put into it. 

* * * 


On May 23, 1273, Pope Gregory X raised Bonaventure of Bagno- 
rea to the dignity of Cardinal-Archbishop of Albano. The holy 
Doctor at that moment was expounding the fourth illumination of 
the intellect, infused contemplation. Speaking for the last time be- 
fore his audience of nearly one hundred and sixty masters, bachelors, 
and students at the University of Paris, he concluded his twenty- 
third lecture with these revealing words: 


This contemplation is a gilded couch which no one can possess unless 
he already has the silver pillars and the purple steps. The pillars are the 
virtues which strengthen the soul; the steps are charity by which the soul 
can now go up toward God and now come down toward one’s neighbor, 
now retire within herself and now go out to serve others. And thus whether 
we go up spiritually toward God or whether we come down toward our 
neighbor, always the Charity of God urges us on and we shall finally come 
to the place of peace, consolation and rest.’’5° 


These words, the last the Seraphic Doctor pronounced publicly 
at the University of Paris, were the confirmation of his work. They 
are the key to his endeavor and the guarantee of its eternal and as- 
tonishing fruitfulness. 


rum suffragio, habeatur facile princeps. Freguens libensque Nos Doctorem hunc legi- 
mus; ex qua lectione incredibili animi voluptate percellimur et fere in aera levamur; 
ipse enim manuducit ad Deum” (Cf. Acta Ord. Min., IX, 177-178). 

49. See especially E. Gilson, The Phil. of S. Bonav., pp. 481-495. 

50. In Hexaemeron, Vis. IV, coll. IV, n. 31 (ed. F. Delorme, pp. 273-274): 
“Haec sapientia comtemplativa est reclinatorium aureum, quod non habet aliquis 
quin simul habeat columnas argenteas et ascensum purpureum. Columnae illae sunt 
virtutes animam stabilientes. Ascensus autem ille est caritas, quae facit animam nunc 
ad Deum ascendere, nunc ad proximum descendere, nunc ad interiora, nunc procedere 
pro utilitate proximi ad exteriora. Unde sive mente excedamus in Deum, sive de- 
scendamus ad proximum, caritas Dei urget nos, et tandem perveniemus ad locum 
pacis, solatii et quietis.” 
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Far: from being the ruin of Assisi, Paris was its completion. For 
Paris, by the word and the action of Bonaventure of Bagnorea, ani- 
mated (Christian Wisdom with the spirit of Assisi.” 


; Hic est fructus omnium scientiarum 
ut in omnibus aedificetur fides, honorificetur Deus, 
componantur mores, hauriantur consolationes, 
quae sunt in union Sponsi et Sponsae, 
quae quidem fit per 
CARITATEM.*” 


PATRICK ROBERT, O. F. M. 
Franciscan Friary, 


Quebec, Canada 


51. “La postérité,” writes E. Longpré, O. F. M., in the conclusion of his celebrated 
article (Joc. cit., col. 786-787), “‘s’est inclinée devant représentant de la théologie con- 
templative. Dés son vivant, tous ceux qui l’ont approché, Adam de Marisco, Clément 
IV, Henri d’Ysernia, Bernard de Besse, les péres du Concile de Lyon, ont célébré 4 
T'unanimité le charme extraordinaire de sa personnalité et la sainteté de sa vie... . Tout 
en lui, la grace de la personne, les qualités de l’esprit et du coeur, son sens du beau et 
ses ardeurs séraphiques, concourrait 4 lui assurer une emprise irrésistible sur tous les 
coeurs et 4 rehausser sa personnalité, ut suo tempore nullus esset eo pulchrior, sanctior 
nec doctior (Rodulphus a Tossignano, Historiarum Seraph, relig. libri tres, Venetiis 
1586, f° 92 v°; Wadding, Annales ord. min., ad an. 1274, n. 20). Métaphysicien 4 
l’égal des princes de la scolastique, il a constitué la syntése définitive de l’augustinisme 
médiéval ot triomphent la métaphysique de |’exemplarisme et de l’analogie universelle 
et l’idée du Christ, centre de tout et maitre unique du savoir....Appelé a trente-six 
ans a diriger l’ordre de Saint-Francois, il a tendu vigoureusement l’ame franciscaine 
vers la paix de l’extase dont saint Francois sur l’Alverne est le modéle parfait, et lui 
a fixé sa voie....Ces éloges toutefois et la pourpre du cardinalat qu'il a jeté pour la 
premiére fois sur la bure des mineurs ne disent pas toute la signification historique de 
saint Bonaventure. Sa gloire la plus haute en définitive est d’avoir recueilli dans son 
ame séraphique tout ce qu'il y avait d’élan vers Je Christ et d’éternal, d’émotion re- 
ligieuse et de poésie pure dans le message d’Assise, et de l’'avoir transmis au monde, 
des hauteurs méme de |’Alverne, dans I’écrin d’or qu’est l’Itinéraire de lame @ Dieu.” 

52. The text with which we end this paper is taken from the famous little work 
of S. Bonaventure De Reductione artium ad theologiam, n. 26 (Op. Omn., V, 325). 





THE CAPUCHIN PREFECTURE OF NEW ENGLAND 
(1630-1656) 


DOCUMENT I 


Decision of Propaganda of July 21, 1625, about an eventual establishment 
of a mission in New England 


Ex literis fratris Simonis Stock, Carmelit. Discalceati, retuli ultra ea quae in 
praecedenti Congregatione narrata sunt, regem novum Angliae ad propagan- 
dum calvinismum in certas provincias Americae septentrionalis Virginiam, 
Vermudes [i.e. Bermudas}, Novam Angliam et Novam Scotiam, edictum 
promulgasse,! et [Fol. 245v} proinde necessarium esse ut per Sacram Con- 
gregationem aliqua missio ad illas partes decerneretur, ut provinciarum illa- 
rum et Philippinarum, Chinae et Indiae orientalis saluti aliquo modo con- 
suleretur, antequam omnino corrumpantur, nam ex America septentrionali 
ad Philippinas, Chinam et Indiam orientalem facilis est transitus.? Quibus 
auditis Patres iusserunt, ut cum Generalibus Sancti Dominici, de Observantia> 
et Sancti Augustini vel Jesuitarum de missione facienda ex proximioribus 
Americae septemtrionalis locis ad praedictas provincias eiusdem Americae 
ageretur, et eorum sententiae in sequenti Congregatione referrentur.* 


DOCUMENT 1 
Letter of Friar Simon Stock, Carmelite, to Propaganda 


London, April 22, 1626. 
Illustrissimi et Reverendissimi Signori mei Colendissimi. 


Ho mandato a Vestri Signori Illustrissimi la mappa d’America, per la 
quale possono vedere che es probabile che sia passo per la parte settentrionale 
d’ America a Japan et China senza | awed l’equinochiale, o il tropico corrente 
o la zona temperata®, che sarra del grande beneficio alla Santa Chiesa, et 
viagio facile. 

Possano vedere anchora che li heretici Inglesi possedano la megliore 
parte della America settentrionale, cio es quella che risponde alla Italia, 
Hispagnia, Hungaria, Francia etc. nella zona temperata, dove li infideli sono 


1. King Charles I in June and July, 1625, re-enforced the anti-Catholic laws for 
his realm. See: Lingard, Hist. of England, VII (London, 1849), p. 289. 

2. Friar Simon and the cardinals in Rome shared the common error concerning 
a Northwest Passage through North America into the Pacific Ocean and conversely 
a Northeast Passage from China over North America into the Atlantic Ocean. It 
still took over a hundred years of exploration to convince the world that there 
is no such transcontinental passage. 

3. They were the Friars Minor Observant, commonly called Franciscans. 

4. Archivio di Propaganda. Acta de anno 1625. Ad Congregationem diei 21 Julii, 
1625; num. 25, fol. 245 (4) (Atti, II). Listed by Carl Russell Fish, Guide to the 
Se oe fer American History in Roman and other Italian Archives (Washington, 

. C., 1911), p. 123. 

5. As early as 1508 the explorers were searching for a short ge to China 
through North America. The idea of a possible Northwest Passage from the Atlantic 
to the Pacific Ocean haunted the explorers up to the eighteenth century. 
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pit benigni, humani, ingeniosi, valorosi, agili, et habili di patire, che l’altci, 
et di statura molto duke @ bene ek el tutti bianci quando sono 
mati: ma come non usano arte di coprissi del sole et si tingano per farsi 
parere pit terribili nella guerra vengano bruni. Sono stati qua in Iglaterra 
et homini et donne de quella terra et sono come quelle d’Europa, et uno 
di loro es stato in quelle ultime guerre de Bohemia; non mancano altro che 
la Santa Fede oat Yack simili alli Italiani. 

Tra le altre plantatione che hanno fatti li Inglesi heretici in America 
settentrionale nella medesima linea, elevatione del Polo et latitudine che sta 
Roma, hanno fatti una villa supra collini come quelli di Roma, et una for- 
tezza dove 3 anni fa stavano doi ministri 0 predicanti et adesso sarranno an- 
dati pid per infestare con I’heresia quel populo. In quella mappa, questa villa 
es chamata Plimouth. Si Vestre Signorie Illustrissime guardano la latitudine 
di Roma et la longitudine di 32° la troveranno. Possano vedere quella In- 
sula del ge ho scritto altra volta, come sta in loco opportuno per com- 
minciare la conversione de quella parte del mundo che es grande come 
l'Europa et paralela al’Europa. Tuttavia mai se ha fatto missione 14, si non 
de heretici. 

Nostro Padre Generale m’ha scritto che VV. SS. Illm« I’hanno fatto in- 
stanza che mandaremi solo a quella Insula. Si VV. SS. Illm™* si contentano 
di daremi, o procurarmi licenza di stabilire questa missione D’Inglaterra in 
tal maniero, che poi puo adiutvare et [14r} [14v]} supplire la nova missione 
con missionarii et le cose che mancano. Andera 1a molto volientero, dove es 
pit persecutioni che qua o difficulta di fare frutto. Non puo andare, si non 
a Geneva et andero 1a, si me darranno li mezzi necessarii per fare frutto: 
ma nelle cose sacre, non bessogna andare in chimere, et fare la conversione 
d'infideli, per l’indiscretione pit difficile ch’es, et le missione Apostolice 
odiose, per il malo successo supra debili fundamenti et mezzi. Si religiosi 
d’altri ordini qua, ivi tengano novitiati et colleggij per Inglesi, et per questi 
mezzi hano missionarij in abbondanza, et mezzi temporali per vivere con- 
forme al stato loro. 2. tengano superiori d’esperienza et scienza et habilita 
di adiutarli missionarij con tutto quello ch’es necessario. 3. li voci loro 
attivij et passivij per mezzo delli qualita governano bene. 4. faculta sufh- 
ciente, et con tutto questo trovano difficulta nella conversione d’infideli, 
quanto pil noi, che manchiamo in tutte queste. 

Qua non siamo piu che cinque in tutto, delle quali dui stanno in pri- 
gione, dui infirmy, et io sustento la missione, et come ho convertite multi, 
lasciarli nella persecutione, si perderanno, et andare solo 2000 mille senza 
possibilita di trovare il beneficio delle sacramenti, puo perdere mi, et man- 
cando la faculta di consecrare un altare portabile, non puo dire la messa. 

Io mi remetto nelle mani di VV. SS. Ill™* che faciano da me quello che 
vogliano, et mandarmy dove vogliano con darmy licenza di observare li leggi 
et consuetudine della S* Chiesa, et mezzi necessarij per fare frutto tra li 


6. As early as the years 1615 and 1616 Indians were brought to England, among 
them the celebrated Pocahontas, and Squnto who acted later as interpreter of the 
Plymouth Colony. See: Bancroft, Hist. of U. S., 1, 24th edn. (Boston, 1872), 147, 270. 
The wars of Bohemia referred to lasted from 1616 till 1620, when Frederick, elector 
palatine, consort of Elizabeth of England, daughter of James I, was battling for the 
occupation of his throne of Bohemia. 
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infideli et salvare l’anima mia, et per fino -bacio le veste di VV. SS. Ill™ et 
humilissimamente dimando la s* benedittione loro. - . 


; Londra 22 Aprile 1626. 
Di VV. SS. Illme et Revd™e 


humilissimo servo 
Fr. simone stock.? 


DOCUMENT Ill 
Report of Friar Simon Stock on Avalon, dated October 30, 1625 
III.mi et Rev.mi Signori. 


L’insula del quale ho scritto a VV. SS. Ill.me da tanto gusto a quel cavagliero 
amico nostro che alla primavera andava la: che ci ha firmato la, et ho pro- 
curato che sia governatore di essa. et scrive cose matavigliose de quella in- 
sula et dell’abundanza de pesci cose incredibile. Li inhabitanti sono pochi, 
et di natura benigna, senza fare male alli strangeri, ancorche sono tutti ido- 
latri. Spero che VV. SS. Ill.me non mancaranno di mandare missionarii a 
proposito per questa missione come hanno promesso. 

Sone venuti qua doi religiosi nostri, l'uno per andare a quella missione 
nova, ma es infirmo et inhabile, l’altro es mandato per superiore et non 
tene esperienza o scienza sufficiente, et si VV. SS. Ill.me non pigliano questa 
missione d’Inglaterra sutto loro protettione, sarro sforzato d’abandonarla: le 
cause ho posto in una altra lettera qua inclusa. et con questo... 


Chelsei 30 ottobre 1625. 
Di VV. SS. Ill.me et Rev.me humilissimo servo 
Fr. Simone Stock.® 


DOCUMENT IV 


Propaganda asks for more Information on Avalon 
November 11, 1625 


Frater Simon Stock Carmel. Discalceatus literis 13 septembris praesentis anni 
[Fol. 284v] significavit quod insula Avalonia est inter Angliam et Americam 


7. Propaganda Archives, series: Scritture antiche, vol. 101, fol. 14r-14v. This 
document is listed by Fish, Guide, p. 148. The endorsement to this letter says that 
“Fra Simon Stock gives a curious relation which should be read in extenso” (loc. 
cit., fol. 14v). 

8. Propaganda Archives, series: Scritture antiche, vol. 101, fol. 21r. This docu- 
ment is listed by Fish, Guide, p. 149. A summary of this letter was made to be used 
in the meeting of February 6, 1626: 

Chelsei. 30. Ottobre 1625. 

fra Simone Stoch. 


Che quel Cavaliere suo amico é andato Governatore all’Isola Avalonia, e scrive 
che ne é@ grandissima abbondanza di pesci, e che il popolo é di buonissima natura, 
benche idolatro. Sollecita, che si mandino i promessi operarij. Sono comparsi cola 
due Religiosi de suoi, uno per la missione dell’Isola, che é infirmo, et inhabile, |’altro 
mandato per Superiore che non ha né prattica né scienza. Che la missione d’Inghilterra 
non si pud mantenere per le cause notate nell’ incluso foglio. (Propaganda Archives, 
series: Scritture antiche, vol. 101, fol. 21v. His “cause” or reasons are found in 
the same vol. 101, Fol. 22.) 
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septentrionalem in medio quasi itineris sita et naturam civilem populorum 
Canadensium habitantium clima positum inter paralellos altit. poli artici 32 
et 45 diligenter scripsit, simulque admonuit nautam quendam anglum ca- 
tholicum invenisse iter per flumina Americe septentrionalis, quo mensium 
quatuor spatio ab Anglia ad Sinarum regna, Chinam vulgo nuncupatam 
perveniri potest. Quibus auditis Sacra Congregatio jussit scribi eidem fratri 
ut diligentius de itinere praedicto se informaret et informationes Sacrae Con- 
gregationi mitteret, insuperque nuntiis Hispaniarum et Belgii quae scripsit 
dictus frater significari ut inquirant ab aliis de huiusmodi itinere, cum, si 
res ita se haberet, maxima cum facilitate in Sinas missiones fieri possent.9 


DOCUMENT V 
Report of Friar Simon Stock on Avalon dated, December 5, 1625 
Ill.mi et Rev.mi Sig.ri mei colend.mi. 


Mando qua incluso il. modo di fare missione con frutto, humilissimamente 
submettando esso, et me stesso alli mandati di VV. SS. Ill.me. 

Qua es grande persecutione. gia hanno presi molti sacerdoti, et postoli 
in prigione. et il Re per editto publico ha commandato, che tutti i leggi 
fatti contra li catolici siano posti in executione, con piu rigore, che li leggi 
commandano, senza specificare causa 0 occasione sino il zelo di propagare il 
Protestantismo. 


In virginea li heretici Inglesi hanno fundati uno collegio per impestare 
l’America, con l’heresia. 

humilissimamente supplico VV. SS. di ricordarsi della missione d’ Aval- 
lonia, perche si non si planta la fede adesso: verranno tutti di essere pestiferi 
heretici all grand detrimento della santa chiesa. molti catolici amici mei ande- 
ranno per vivere la si havessino religiosi a proposito per andare con loro. 
Dal Principio ho scritto a VV. SS. III.me che qua non stava Padre alcuno 
nostro a proposito, et VV. SS. Ill.me per lettere di 16 di marzo promettevano 
di mandare missionarij per questo effetto, et non hanno mandato per questo 
effetto pit ch’uno, et quello infirmo et senza faculta sufficiente, per tenere 
relatione al ordinario d’Inglattera, quando |’Avallonia sta al manco 2000 
mille discosta d’ Inglaterra. 

come per ordine di VV. SS. Ill.me ho avansato questa nova missione: 
spero che adesso non mancheranno di adiutarmj di procedere con essa, al 
honore della santa chiesa et salute d’infinite anime, et con questo bacio le 
vesti VV. SS. Ill.me et humilissimamente dimando la santa benedittione loro. 

Londra 5 Decembre, 1625. 


Di VV. SS. Ill.me et Rev.me 
humilissimo servo 
fra simone Stoch.!° 


9. Propaganda Archives, series Atti; Acta de anno 1625. Ad Congregationem diei 
XI. novembris 1625; num. 24, fol. 284 (Atti, II). This document is listed by Fish, 
Guide, p. 123. 

10. Reacts Archives, series: Scritture antiche, vol. 101, fol. 23r. This docu- 
ment is listed in a summary way by Fish, Guide, p. 149. 
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DOCUMENT VI 


Modo di fare missione con frutto, written and enclosed in 
Friar Simon Stock’s letter of December 5, 1625 


Le cause perche li carmelitanj scalcj della missione d’Inglaterra non pos- 
sano procedere in la missione d’Inglaterra o di quella nuova insula con frutto. 

In tutti li attionj humanj sono necessarij mezzj per farli; et non possano 
obtinere licenza di usare li mezzj necessarij per fare frutto nelle missione 

1) sono necessarij mezzj temporali per vivere, fare viaggij, tenere libri, 
edificare altari etc. et del ordine, o delli monasterij fundati non hanno uno 
quatrino; ne sono permessi di usare li messj necessarij per haverli, che la 
santa chiesa ha sempre concessa, et li altri religiosi qua tengano. cio é fun- 
dare monasterium ex cuius propriis redditibus vel consuetis eleemosynis pos- 
sint sustentari secundum concilium trident. sess. 25, cap. 3 de regularibus, et 
constitutiones Clementis 8. num. 14, 

2) senza missionarij non pud essere missione, et non tengano missionarij 
a bastanza ne sono permessi per usafe il mezzo necesario per haverli cid € 
fundare un novitiato per Inglesi soli come hanno fatti li altri ordini fin alli 
Padri cartusinj. 

3) es necessario havere voci attive et passive come hanno li altri re- 
ligiosi del ordine nostro, senza li quali, non potranno procedere canonica- 
mente et havere bono governo, 


4) es necessario la confirmatione d’alcunj constitutioni per il bene pro- 
cedere nelle missione.1! 


DOCUMENT VII 


Letter of Simon Stock on the mission in Avalon, ete., 
of December 15, 1625 


Ill.mo et Rev.mo Sig.re mio Col.mo. 


Grande obligatione tengo a V. S. Ill. mo per la charita chi me ha fatto 
in scrivendo tante volte, sopra il negotio del novitiato, et la missione della 
Avallonia, ma fin adesso non sta fatto cosa alcuna o per !’uno, o per I’altro. 
per questo humilmente supplico V.S. per travagliare in questi negotii fin a 
tanto che habiano la licenza di fondare uno novitiato et missionarii per 
l'Avallonia, et Nostro Sig. pagara il suo travaglio in questa vita et nel altra. 

La persequutione qui es grande: gia hanno presi molti sacerdoti et po- 
stoli in prigione, et hanno presi alcune lettere ch’ho scritto alla Sacra Con- 
gregatione de Propaganda Fide. et se per fortuna V.S. Ill. mo. o altri mi 
hanno scritti, sono presi le lettere. et non puo scrivere o ricevere lettere pid 
per quella strada, per causa della guerra tra la Hispagna et I’Inglaterra!2, per 
questo si piace a V. S. Ill.ma o la Sac. Congregatione de Propaganda Fide di 
commandarmi qualche cosa. serra necessario di mandare le lettere per mezzo 
del Signore embassadore di francia chi sta in Roma, o per mezzo del Nuntio 
di S. S. chi sta a Parigi per incaminarle al embassadore di francia ch sta qua, 
et verranno salvamente. 


11. Propaganda Archives, series: Scritture antiche, vol. 101, fol. 22. 
12. Refers to the British expedition against Cadiz, Oct. 3-Dec. 8, 1625. 
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Humilissimente supplico V.S. Ill. ma di considerare l’equita dei nostri 
dimandi. che sono 1) faculta commune con li altri religiosi che sono mandati 
qua: 2) licenza di fundare un novitiato per Inglesi per havere missionarij. 
3) li nostre voci attive et passive come hanno li altri religiosi del ordine, 
senza li quali, non potranno procedere canonicamente et havere bono go- 
verno. 4) la confirmatione d’alcunj constitutioni per il bene procedere nelle 
missione. et queste non dimando per me, ma per la santa chiesa che perde 
il suo honore con fare missione chimerice senza fundamento o mezzi per 
fare frutto. et con questo bacio li vesti di V. S. Ill.ma et humilissimente di- 
mando Ia sua benedittione. 


Londra 15 Decembre 1625. 
Di V. S. Ill. ma. 


humilissimo servo 
fra Simone Stoch.'3 


DOCUMENT VIII 


Propaganda urges the General of the Carmelites to send 
missionaries to Avalon, February 6, 1626 


Referente Ill.mo Card. Millino difficultates quas patres Carmelitani discalce- 
ati Angliae circa Missionem ad novam Insulam Avalonie faciendam propone- 
bant, Sacra Congregatio iussit committi Generali dicti Ordinis, ut Missiona- 
trios quos ad eam Insulam iam destinavit illuc cum duobus Nobilibus Anglis 


ui eos secum suis sumptibus ducere volunt, omnino mittat: quia saltem per 
ilios gentium regionem illam incolentium relatio habebit, et fortasse etiam 
Dei auxilio, qui id quod humano iudicio impossibile videtur, facillimum red- 
dere solet, viam operariis suis aperiet ad convertendos non solum indigenas 
infideles etiam haereticos, qui colonias ibi constituerunt.'4 


DOCUMENT IX 


Letter of Friar Simon Stock again urging the foundation of a 
mission in Avalon and telling of the sailor who discovered 
the Northwest Passage, London, March 7, 1626 


Ill.mi et Rev.mi Sig.ri miei Colend.mi. 


La lettera di VV. SS. Ill. me del di 15 di novembre non I’ho ricevuta sin 
al 3 di marzo. Supra quel negotio di pit facilmente plantare la santa fede 


——_—_——. 


13. Propaganda Archives, series: Scritture antiche, vol. 101, fol. 24r. This letter 
was PD to to the secretary of Propaganda, Msgr. Francesco Ingoli. A summary 
of this letter was made for the meeting of the cardinals of Propaganda on March 3, 
1626, which is as follows: 

Londra, 15 decembre 1625. 

Fra Simone Stoch carmelita scalzo. 


Aggiunge alle lettere delli 24 che le sue lettere scritte alla congregatione sono 
stati interrotte. 
e chiede la facolta che hanno gl'altri Missionarij d’Inglaterra, la licenza di 
far il Novitiato per gl’Inglesi. 
e che li y sooneemind yee la voce ig € passiva, ie 3 lt ioe a9 
t. general. (Pro la ives, series: itture antiche, vol. 101, fol. 24v. 
it 8 ancl po co series: Scritture antiche, vol. 101. fol. 21v. 
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in China, come non ho havuto risposta,!> l'ho communicato con il signor 
Bruneau residente di Sua Maesta Catolica, per essere bono catolico et zeloso 
del honore d’Iddio, et credo che l’avanzera quanto sia possibile. non es ne- 
gotio di poca difficulta 0 spesa, massimamente per la prima volta. 

Questo pilloto del qual desiderano di sapere VV. SS. Ill. me con suo 
fratello maggiore furono sempre levati in quel’arte. Et questo ha sentito 
spesso dire di suo fratello maggiore adesso morto, che fu passato per quelle 
parti, et cosi haveva desiderio di provarlo, et sotto colore di buscare trafico 
procurava che li fu dato un capitano, et alcuni soldati per andare in una nave 
sua propria. Passando per quelli populi il capitano essendo pit valoroso che 
discreto voleva lasciare la nave, et saccagiare uno loco delli infideli: et fu 
amazzato con tutti li soi genti. Il pilloto essendo liberato di loro, pulsava 
pit ultra con li soi marinari et uno suo figliono, et passava tanto che poiche 
haveva passato per molta aqua fresca nel mezzo, arrivava a aqua salata d’altra 
parte, et andava seguitando quel’aqua salata, fin a tanto che non solamente 
lui ma li soi marinari vedevano una nave del altra parte; cossi per coprire 
megliore il suo intento, lasciava la sua nave et andando un poco per terra, 
non solamente vedeva la nave, ma ancora li homini di quella nave et cosi 
tornava. 

Io ho dato piu credito a questo pilotto, perche I’ho trovato bono catolico, 
et tiene uno suo figliolo religioso: et per questa sua curiosita, fu posto in grande 
travaglio, essendo accusato per spia, et di sapere piu ch’ogni altro delli se- 
creti et passi di quelli mari et coste marine, et fu posto in prigione, et con 
spendere multi denari fu liberato, pero con obligatione d’una grande summa, 
che non andasse piu sopra quelle coste. et di questo son certo, perche lo 
visitato in prigione, et da me non haveva cosa alcuna, perche doveva dire 
bugie. et l'ho trovato homo intendente, di eta piu che 50 anni et l'ho di- 
mandato multe altre cose de quelli populi d’America settentrionale, et delle 
plantatione delli Inglesi, et ho trovato che tutto quello che mi disse fosse 
vero. Io I’ho dimandato perche non publicava questo suo passo secreto. et mi 
rispose che sarra la ruina della christianita, si fusse cognosciuto alli infedeli, 
et currera risico della sua vita. perche ha cognosciuto che scoprendo un si- 
mile secreto fu preso et poi non si hebbe mai piu nove de lui. 

Et quanto alla probabilita: multi affirmano che sia passo, et I’ho trovato 
stampato in alcune relationi. ma non ho cognosciuto altro che [15r} [15v} 
ha affirmato che l’ha passato se non questo pilotto. et per le Mappe nova- 
mente stampate d’Inglesi et Hollandesi lo trova probabile, perche |’ America 
settentrionale non es terra firma come sta communamente depintta, ma in- 
sule, et terra tutta es divisa per aque et mare, come affirmano questi tutti 
li pilotti esperti, et come VV. SS. Ill. me possano vedere in parte per questa 
mappa inclusa. 

Et per questa mappa VV. SS. Ill. me possano vedere che li Inglesi ten- 
gano possessione della megliore parte d’America, non per la richezza delle 
mine d’oro, o argento, o perle, ma per la bonta della terra, et delli homini, 
che sono come ho scritto altra volta per tutto benigni et humani, per la tem- 
peranza dell’aria, et della clima, come correspondente alla Italia, Francia, 


15. Alludes to the scheme of evangelizing the Far East over the Northwest 
Passage. See Document I. 
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Hispagnia, Bohemia, et le parte piu nobile d’Europa, delli gradi 37. fin a 
60. ultra l’insula della Vermuda [i.e Bermuda] che sta in grado 32. et es 
cosa di grande compassione che non siano mandati missionarij alli populi 
cosi bene dispositi, dove poci missionarij farano grande frutto: perche li 
gente della terra dopoi poci anni serranno boni missionari, et sacerdoti, et 
religiosi, senza supplimento d'Italia o d’altre parte. 

Ho desiderato di avanzare quella missione nova del quale ho scritto di- 
verse volte, per essere comodo di la, di fare missione a tutte le parte setten- 
trionale d’America: ma come VV. SS. Ill. me hanno mancato di mandare 
missionarij, come promettaveno, et adesso es venuta altra primavera, et non 
sta fatta cosa alcuna, ho perso la speranza, et quelle anime la, insieme con 
loccasione si perderanno. et si VV. SS. Ill. me non pigliano questa missione 
d'Inglaterra sutto loro protettione et faciano che camina alla catolica, andera 
in chimere. perche fare missione senza iurisdictione, o faculta et observanza 
delle legge et consuetudine della s* chiesa, es missione di Luthero et Calvino, 
et non della sacro-santta chiesa Romana. 

quel Pilotto non vive in Inglaterra per causa della persequutione, ma si 
ha offerto di andare et vivere in la terra Davallonia (dove es stato cinque 
volte) et tranportare li missionarij d’una parte al altra, ma mancando |i mis- 
sionarij, tutto es venuto di mancare. Non si ha da maravigliare si li passi 
del mare non si trovano facilmente, ancor che sia per discretione cognoscuto, 
che sia passo, et per il flusso, et reflusso del mare, et corrente del aqua. Per- 
che fin al tempo de Henrico 7° Re d’Inglaterra, gli Inglesi non sapevano di 
peer in Russia [15v]} [16r} che adesso es ordinario. Et per molti anni non 

u cognosciuto altro passo al mare del zur o mare pacifico, si non per li 
stretti di Magelanes: ma dopoi tre o quatuor anni li Hollandesi hanno tro- 
vato un altro, molto pit facile di passare, che chiamano la Mayres straites, 
iunto a una insula che chiamano I’insula di Barnevelt. et cosi questo pilotto 
non passava per quelli fiumi che VV. SS. Ill. me vedono nelle mappe vechie. 
me es entrato per uno altro che luy chiamano North Bai, et non puo ima- 
ginarsi che passo sara, si non sia per quello mare mediterranea che entra in 
America per li stretti di Nova Britannia, et passa in America, come la mare 
mediterranea in Europa, come vederanno per |’inclusa mappa d’ America. 

In Inglaterra la persequutione es grande. doi dei nostri padri sono em 
et posti in prigione et multi altri, et si N.S. non havesso arretato li isbirri 
che havevano circumdato mi per pigliarmi, sarro stato preso; viviamo nel 
istesso pericolo che vivano li banditi, et malefattori in Roma. es poca cosa 
patire e morire per amore di N.S. et la s. ta fede. mi dole infinitamente, 
che va moriendo con tanto poco frutto, et vede tante anime moriendo d’una 
morte eterna et non puo adjutarle. 

le faculta fin adesso non ho ricevuta: et perfine bacio li vesti di 
VV. SS. Ill. me et Rev. me et humilitamente dimando le Sante beneditti- 
one loro. 


Londra, 7 di marzo 1626. 
Di VV. SS. Ill, me et Rev.me humilissimo servo 
fr. simone stoch.16 


16. Propaganda Archives, series: Scritture antiche, vol. 101, fol. 15r-16r. This 
document is listed by Fish, Guide, p. 149, with a misleading summary. 
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Summary of the foregoing letter made for the meeting 
on May 4, 1626 


Ad congreg. sacr. diei 4 Maij 1626. 
Londra 7, marzo 1626. 


Fr. Simon Stoch Carmel. Scalzo. 1) Ha parlato di nuovo col Pilotto, per 
intender meglio il viaggio, che si pud far dall’ Inghittera nell’Indie in 4 
mesi, e se bene non ha voluto significar il passo, che si puo fare per |’ America 
settentrionale, wag teme che li sia fatto quel che fu fatto ad un’altro, che 
ag haver revelato un’ altro passo incognito fu posto in prigione, e.mai pit 
u veduto. non dimeno dal suo eae grewennete fatto ha havuto qual- 
chedune, cioé Che |’America settentrionale non é una terra ferma, come sta 
nelle mappe vecchie, ma si trova havere mare mediterraneo, che la fa diventar’ 
isola, come si pud vedere dalla Mappa nuova fatta da gl’ Inglesi, che manda, 
e stando questo presupposito, si vede chiaramente che dall’isola terzera una 
delle Azores lontana da Spagna tre giornate, si pud commodamente passat’ 
a’ i mari del Zur. Ha dato credito 4 questo Pilotto, perche ha trovato, che 
nelle cose dell’ America settentrionale ha risposto la verita a tutte le dimande, 
che gli ha fatto. 

2) Si lamenta, che non si piglia impiego intorno alla Missione dell’ Ava- 
lonia, e pure sono due anni che si tratta, perche da quella isola si potrebbino 
poi fare missione nell’ America settentrionale, nella quale si trovano popoli 
docili, et humani perche habitano la temperata zona, cioé del Polo 37. fin 
al 60. e corrispondino all’Italia, francia, spagna, e Germania. Peré s’applichi 
l'animo a questa Missione, perche s’e offerto il Pilotto a condurre li Mis- 
sionarij all’ Avalonia. 

3) da conto del viaggio, trovato da gl’Inglesi di passar’ in Russia, e de 
gli Olandesi, per passar con brevita al mar del zur senza passar lo stretto 
di Magaglianes. 

4) et ult. o da conto della grande persecutione d’Inghilterra, vivendo i 
sacerdoti in grandissimi pericoli, come fanno i banditi in Roma, e ne sono 
stati carcerati molti.!7 


DOCUMENT X 


Report on the Carmelite mission projected for Avalon 
in 1626 


Relatione havuta dai Padri Carmelitani Scalzi che sono in Inghilterra 
intorno alla Missione proposta alla Sacra Congregatione dal Padre 
Simone Stock dell’istesso Ordine nel paese della Virginia che chia- 
mano nuova Inghilterra, ad istanza di due Cavalieri Inglesi Cattolici. 


Circa dell’anno 1603 gli Inglesi con occasione della Navigation che face- 
vano in quelle parti cominciarono a pilgliarvi habitationi e sinhora vi hanno 
tré colonie. La prima sara di 50 habitationi, la seconda di 20 et I’altra di 15 
e quest’ultima si crede sia quella, che li due Cavalieri di questo Regno hanno 
proposto al P. F. Simone di andare. 


17. Propaganda Archives, series: Scritture antiche, vol. 101, fol. 16v. 
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Questa impresa di piantar Colonie in detto paese é stata abbracciata da 
persone Inglese ricche, con speranza di grande acquisto, allettati, et animati 
a cid da Capitani et Marinari, che ogni anno vanno al Marzo 4 pescare il 
Baccalare in quelle coste, portando in 1a sale, et al ritorno in qua che fanno 
il Settembre, mercantia di _ di animali. E tra gli altri, che hanno parte 
in questa impresa sono li detti due Gentilhuomini Cattolici. 

Sin hora per l’informatione, che ho havuto da persone, che vi sono state, 
non vi sono Cattolici perche li due gentilhuomini non vi stanno, ne sono per 
andarvi ad habitare per quello che probabilmente si pud credere, e solo 
trebbe essere, che vi andassero alcuni de’ suoi, che fosse Cattolici, et all’in- 
contro gli altri Inglesi, che vi sono sin hora, tutti sono Protestanti, quali in 
ogni luogo hanno i loro Ministri, che procurano di ridurre alla loro Reli- 
gione quelli Barbari, che quanto s’intende hanno per costumo di adorare 
il Demonio con alcune ceremonie: et quando anche vi andassero Religiosi 
miei, o altri per ridurli alla vera fede, gli Heretici si opporranno et se vi 
sara alcun Cattolico non solo non potra aiutare a cid, ma havera che fare 
a conservare se stesso. Onde per questi rispetti pare, che questa Missione 
debba essere del tutto infruttuosa. 

Ho perd in essecutione di quanto V.Rev. mi scrisse communicato il tutto 
con li Padri Eliseo et Elia miei compagni, e cercato di persuadergli ad an- 
dare 4 questa impresa, ancor che non fosse per altro, che per assicurarsi di 
quello, che si pud sperare offerendo loro di procurare che siano provisti del 
necessario, et che se vederanno non poter far frutto, li fard richiamare; ma 
essi non inclinano ad andare, dicendo che il negotio ha in se pia difficolta 
di quelle che il P. F. Simone si credeva, et ha rappresentato a cotessi Signori 
della Sacra Congregatione, e che quando vi fosse speranza di far acquisto 
di qualche anime, non solo sarebbero pronti 4 navigare lontano mille du- 
gento leghe come é di qui sin 1a, ma per tutto il Mondo, e che quando pur 
vi si habbia da andare essendo questo negotio trattato dal P. F. Simone a 
lui si deve commettere. 

Han detto non obstante tutte queste cose che rappresento 4 V.R. e 
qualsivoglia altra se comanda, che vada io stesso lo fard prontamente, se 
mi sara somministrata la possibilita, dalla parte dei due Cavalieri, sopra de’ 
quali sta appoggiato tutto questo negotio, che sin hora non hé potuto haver 
notitia di essi, essendosi per occasione della peste absentati da Londra, uno 
de’ quali s’intende sia in Irlanda, sebene non posso scriverli per essere im- 
pedito il commercio per I'Infettatione e dell’altro non hé nuova alcuna.'® 


DOCUMENT XI 
Letter of Francesco Ingoli to Friar Simon Stock, May 4, 1626 


May 4, 1626. congregat. sacra. 


che stato gratissimo la sua lettera alla sacra congregatione per I'avviso che 
conteneva di quel pilotto, et assai piu desteso, se ben non perfetto per non 


18. Propaganda Archives, series: Scritture antiche, vol. 189, fol. 247. There is 
another copy in Propaganda Archives, series: Scritture riferite, America Centrale, I, 
fol. 5-6, which differs from the foregoing original only by more modern spellin: 
and transposition of certain expressions into the third person. The writer Pe sone. | 
this copy with the above original. This document is listed by Fish, Guide, pp. 153, 169. 
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haver egli voluto palesar intieramente il nuovo passo, ritrovato nell’ America 
settentrionale, per passar con tanta facilita et brevita di per quel nuovo Mar 
mediterraneo all’ altro Mare detto Zur. V{ostra} R{everenza} non cessa di 
far maggior diligenza con il detto pilotto, che si movera altro per servitio di 
Dio, e de suoi operarij, che per queste parte si potranno menare, a mani- 
festare intorno quello che sa intorno al detto passo. Quella Mission nell’ Ava- 
lonia havra ricevuta le cure della sacra congregatione, che... gradevoli a 
questi Ill.mi Sig.ri...mel zelo et compassione grande et dello perdito di 
tanti popoli, sicura che al ritorno avera avviso di cola, si provedera abba- 
stanza incontanente quella missione de soggetti se non della sua Religione, 
ch’é assai penuriosa, almeno d’altre cioé de capuccini 6 recolletti, s’ella giu- 
dichera che questi fossero a proposito.!9 


DOCUMENT XII 
Letter of Friar Simon Stock on Avalon, June 27, 1628 
Ill.mi et Rev. mi Sig.ri mei col.mi. 


Mandava a VV.SS. Ill.mi la mappa che desideranno et mando doe sorte, 
l'una stampata l’anno 1624, I'altra l’'anno 1628, la quale es la piu negra. 

Non ho scritto a VV. SS. Ill. mj che mandava relig. si alla missione nova, 
perche non haveva per mandare, ma li doi ch’andavano !’anno passato fu- 
rano sacerdoti seculari2°: et questo anno sono andati delli altri?’ et con loro 
quello dal quale ho scritto, quando primé scriveva a VV. SS. Ill.mi da questa 


missione, et altri figiuoli mei spirituali, et li ho dato avisso che stabilita un 
poco la missione, mandassino uno a Roma per dare relatione, et dimandare 
adiuto della santta chiesa, et lo faranno. et quando alcuni di loro ritornano 
qua, et il tempo serra quieto scrivero piu largamente. 

Qua es grande differenza tra li sacerdoti seculari et regulari: come sono 
stati multi anni senza vescovij, et in tanta liberta che facevano quello che 
volevano, et multi molto piu che dovevano, il nome di vescovo et subordina- 
tione poco che sia es ingrato. et al fine VV. SS. Ill. mi et la santta chiesa non 
trovera megliori modi di quietare queste discorde et fare missioni, che di 
fundare monasterij et fare missioni de religiosi sutto obedienza dell’ vescovij, 
come nella chiesa primitiva, et cominciare li missioni, come vogliano poi 
che siano continuati et stabiliti: tanta es la miseria humana, ch’es piu facile 
plantare una nova chiesa, et la fede dove non es maj stata: che refrenare la 
liberta una volta concessa. 

Quanto a me son indifferente, o vivere sutto l’obedienza de vescovj, 0 
generali. quello che desidero es l’observanza della regula al qual son stato 
professato, et li leggi et consuetudine della santta chiesa, il qual fin adesso es 
negato, come il havere casa, voci attivj et passivj, capituli, exhortationj, com- 
munita, ricevere novitij etc., cose che tutti li altri religiosi, et religione hanno, 


19. Propaganda Archives, series: Scritture antiche, vol. 101, fol. 16v. 

20. Their names are known from a report written in August, 1930. See Document 
XVIII. They were called: Anthony Smith and Thomas de Longueville (Longwill). 

21. In 1628 Lord Baltimore took out only one priest, Father Hacket; Father 
Smith had remained in Avalon and Father Longwill did not return. See Hughes, 
History of the Society of Jesus, I, 196. 
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che la regula et li leggi della s. ta chiesa concedano, come necessarie alla vita 
religiosa. et si piachera a VV. SS. Ill. mi di procurare delli superiori questi 
per questa missione, restero contento, et con multo obligo a VV. SS. Ill. mi 
et per fino bachio li vesti di VV. SS. Ill. mi et humiliss. te demando le s. e 
benedittione loro. 
Londra 27 Junio 1628. 
Di VV. SS. Ill. mi et Rev. mi. 
humiliss.mo servitore 
fr. simone stock.?2 


Summary of the preceding Letter 


Sommario d’una lettera di fra Simon Stock di Londra 
27. Giugno 1628 


Manda due Mappe dell’America stampate dell’ 1624 e 1628 et avvisa 
d’alcuni Operarij mandati alla nuova Missione dell’ Avallonia, con ordini, 
ch’uno de loro s’informi bene e poi vengo a Roma, per ragguagliare la 
d(etta) Sacra Congregat. e, per riportarne qualch’ agiuto. 

Grande differenza e discordie che vengono tra Religiosi 1) sia perche non 
sono sotto l’Ordinarij, tutti de cui essendo morti molt’ anni, vivevano 4 
loro modo e che non e la meglior strada, che fondar Monasteri, e far Mis- 
sione de’ Religiosi sotto l’ubbedienza de’ Vesc (ovi), come 2) faceva nella 
ptimitiva Chiesa. 3) Quanto alla persona di lui dice esser’ indifferente di 
viver sotto Vescovi 0 sotto Regolari, ma desiderarebbe bene I’osservanza della 
regola ch’ha professato, principalmente necessario sarebbe d’haver casa, voce 
attiva e passiva, capitoli, communita e che poter vestir Novitzi, essendogli 
tutto negato. il che se potesse ottener da suoi superiori viverebbe contento, 
supplicandone percié la Sacra Cong.?3 


DOCUMENT XIll 


Letter of Friar Simon Stock on Avalon and North-West Passage 
London, July, 1628 


Ill.mj et Rev.mi Sig.ri mei Colend.mi. 


Molti giornj passati ho mandato a VV. SS. Ill. me la mappa che desideravano 
di vedere, et come le lettere in questo tempo di guerra spesso si perdano, 
per non mancare mando qua una altra. 

L’Insula del quale ho scritto sta nella latitudine di 54°, et longitudine 
de 33° vicino al America settentrionale, et molto commoda et per traffica 
et per fare missionj a tutti quelli parti settentrionali d’America che sono 
plene di populj, che maj hanno sentito novo del santo Evangelio et vicinj 
a Europa. 


22. Propaganda Archives, series: Scritture antiche, vol. 102, fol. 11r. This docu- 
ment is listed by Fish, Guide, p. 149. 

23. Propaganda Archives, series: Scritture antiche, vol. 102, fol. 12r. This docu- 
ment is listed by Fish, Guide, p. 149. 
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Quanto a quel Piloto del passo a china, andava a S. Maloes in francia, 
et venivano doi hispanioli la, vestite de peligrinj, et lo menavano con loro 
in Hispagnia, et l'ultima nova ch’é sentito da luj es che viva, et va et vene 
con la flotta de sua Majesta Catolic dell’India occidentale. 

La bocca del mare mediterraneo del qual ho scritto sta nel latitudine di 
60°, et molto Inglesi hanno navigato dentro quel mare fino al longitudine 
di 27°, ch’es 60 gradi dentro la terra, et tanto dentro la terra quanto es la 
longitudine del mare mediterraneo d’ Europa, cioé, quanto es del stretto di 
Gibalter fino a Jerusalem. si passa pit ultra, quello non es per adesso co- 
gnosciuto. 

Della nova missione non puo sapere nova fino a ottobre, et alloro espetto 
che alcunj riturmeranno, et dara relatione di essa pit in particulare a 
VV.SS.IIl.me. 

maj es stato tempo tanto a proposito di guadanare la bona affettione del 
Ré della grande Britania alla santa chiesa catholica ch’ adesso. .. . 

et per fine bacio le vesti di VV. SS. Ill. me, et humilissimamente dimando 
le santte benedittione. 

Di Londra 28 Julio 1628. 
Di VV. SS. Ill: me et Rev. me 
humilissimo servo 
fra Simone Stocko.?4 


Summary of the foregoing letter submitted to the 
meeting of Propaganda on January 12, 1629 


Londra 28 luglio 1628. fra Simon stoch. sacr. congreg. general. 


1) Che I’Isola de cui scritto, é di latitudine di 54 gradi e di longhezza 33° 
vicino al America settentrionale, comoda per traffiche et per le missioni et a 
quelle parti di settentrione, ove non es mai gionto il Evangelo. 

2) Che la bocca del mare mediterraneo di cui primamente scritto é di 
latitudine di 60 gradi e molti Inglesi vi hanno navigato in longitudine di 
27°, ch’é 60 gradi dentro terra quanto é il mare mediterraneo lungo dallo 
stretto di gibalterra 4 Gerusalemme, e pit oltre si pud navigare 4 ne ignoti. 


3) Che vive il Piloto della nave, et sparireva, e vene colla 
Maiesta Catolica. 
4) Dalla nova missione non pui sapere cose altre fino d’ottobre. 

5) Che adesso sarebbe tempo opportuno al guadagnar il Ré d’Inglaterra, 
perche si a vedere ch’i Puritani sono gente indomite e nemici de’ Re come 
sono de Pontefici. e pure sarebbe bene che qualche Ambassadore riviene come 
di Lorena o di Savoia a resiedere cola per tratar il Sua Maiesta perche gia 


quello di Savoia adesso sta di partenza, haveva incaminata la prattica via. 
Hulzi.?5 


otta di sua 


24. Propaganda Archives, series: Scritture antiche, vol. 131, fol. 187r. This docu- 
ment is listed by Fish, Guide, p. 150. 

25. Propaganda Archives, series: Scritture antiche, vol. 131, fol. 187v. In the 
following meeting of Propaganda, January 12, 1629, this summary was submitted 
to the cardinals for discussion. However, it was only decided to thank Friar Simon 
Stock for his diligence in reporting and to admonish him to send further reports. 
(Propaganda Archives, series: Scritture antiche, vol. 131, fol. 187v.) 
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DOCUMENT XIV 


Extract from the summary of Friar Simon Stock’s Letters 
made in 1628 


Avallonia é un’isola nuova posta 4 mezo il viaggio dell’Inghilterra, et la 
Virginia ... ove sono tutti poveri, che non v’essendo mai andati ne 
lici sacerdoti, ne predicanti heretici, perche cola non v’é altro che paese 
d’orso. si sono trovate persone divenute come questi, et huomini di 70 anni 
non ancora battessati, cosi hanno riferito li 4 missionarii.2° 


DOCUMENT XV 
Letter of Friar Simon Stock on Mission of Avalon, July 2, 1629 
Ill.mi et Rev.mi Sig.ri mei Colend.mi. 


Mancando missionarij per la missione nova sono andati la doi Padri della 
Societa di Jesu: cosi di loro VV. SS. Ill. me. me haveranno plena relatione 
di quello che si fa, o si puo fare in essa; essendo uno solo, et senza adiuto, 
non es possibile d’attendere a tanti negotij, et del ordine [Carmelites} non 
potera sperare di havere missionarij per quello effetto. 

La persecutione tuttavia continua qua....Cresce ogni giorno piu le 
differenze tra quel grand signore et li soi Puritanj...VV.SS. Illmi non 
possano havere megliore occasione ch’adesso cercare la sua conversione. . . . 
Ho scritto diverse volte a VV. SS. Ill.me per mezzo del signore Residente 


del grand Duca di Tuscono qua, et quando piachera a VV. SS. Ill. me di 
commandare qualche cosa, il embassadore del detto Duca in Roma mandera 
le lettere salvamente. 

et per fine bacio le vesti di VV. SS. Ill. me et humilissimamente dimando 
le sante benedittione loro. 


Londra 2 Giulio 1629. 
Di VV. SS. Ill. me et Rev. me 
Humilissimo servo 
Fr. Simone Stocko.27 


DOCUMENT XVI 


Letter of Friar Simon Stock on Mission of Avalon 
August 9, 1629 


Ill.mi et Rev.mi Sig.ri mei Colend.mi. 


Heri son stato con il signore embassadore del Re di francia qua. . . . Quando 
alle differentie tra il detto monsignore Vescovo et li regulari. ... 

Come ho scritto altre volte: alla missione nova sono andati questo anno doi 
Padri della Societa di Jesu. al returno delli navij che sarra in settembre da- 
ranno bona relatione a VV. SS. Ill. me d’essa. sto per la pit parte in una 
altra missione nova del quale ho scritto altre volte a VV. SS. Ill. me, ma come 
la persecutione es grande non puo fare molto frutto, et come es lontano da 
Londra non pué scrivere tante volte, quanto deisidero. 


26. Propaganda Archives, series: Scritture antiche, vol. 102, fol. 12v. 
27. Propaganda Archives, series: Scritture antiche, vol. 131, fol. 186. This docu- 
ment is listed by Fish, Guide, p. 150. 
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et per fine bacio le vesti di VV. SS. Ill. ma et humilissimamente dimando 
le sante benedittioni loro. 
9. Augusto 1629 di Londra. 
Di VV. SS. Il. ma et Rev. ma 
humilissimo servo 


Simone Stock.28 


DOCUMENT XVII 


Letter of Friar Simon Stock on the mission of Avalon 
January 1, 1631 


Eminent.mi et Revd.mi sig.ri mei Colend.mi. 


Le lettere de VV. SS. Emin. me de 22 di Giug.o non ho ricevuto fino a 
Decembre. et quanto alle cose D’Avall. a doi Padri della compagnia anda- 
vano la circa la Pascha nel anno 1629 et ritornavano qua innanzi la festa 
detta Nativita di N.S. sequente et menavano con essi in Inglaterra quasi 
tutti i catolici che trovano la, lesciando indietro intorno a trenti heretici, et 
doe o tre donne cattolice et senza sacerdoti, 0 ministro alcuno. Dicano che il 
verno innanzi che arrivavano la, fussene uno freddo extremo. et la terra es 
sterile. Ho parlato con il sig.re Principale di quel loco et si ha pentito di 
essersi ritornato, et dice che tiene animo di riturnare altra volta. et che li 
Padri della compagnia tengano missione 0 commissione particulare per quelli 
loci d’ America... . 
Londra 1. di Genaro, 1631. 
Di VV. SS. Emin. me 
humiliss. mo servo 
Fr. Simone Stocco.?9 


DOCUMENT XVII 


Report on Avalon and New England written in August, 1630 
probably at an English College in Belgium 


Nova Anglia sive Terra recens inventa. 


In Occidentalis Indiae parte Septentrionali Regio est quae ab Anglis, Nova 
Anglia sive Terra recens inventa nuncupatur. Distat ab Anglia duorum cir- 
citer mensium navigatione. Aer sortitur temperiem mediam inter Gallicanam 
et Anglicanam. Abundat sylvis, hinc inde lacus inter sparguntur similes for- 
mae eius qui non procul ab urbe Romana iuxta albam sunt, vel etiam maiores 
ac pares Comensi vel Lucernensi in Helvetia. Aliunde tamen terra in vastam 
et incultam planitiem diffunditur. 

Magna inibi ferorum nempe cervorum ac similium copia; aves etiam non 
infrequentes. Caeterum praecipuum et fere unicum commodum quod com- 
mercio cum Anglis dzserviat est opportuna piscatio. 


28. Propaganda Archives, series: Scritture antiche, vol. 131, fol. 188. This docu- 
ment is listed by Fish, Guide, p. 150. 

29. Propaganda Archives, series: Scritture antiche, vol. 100, fol. 150r. This docu- 
ment is listed by Fish, Guide, p. 148, with the wrong date of June 1, 1631. 
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Hac quattuor fere abhinc annis Comes Baltamor [sic} Georgius Cal- 
vertius, primo Jacobo Regi Anglie 4 Secretis deinde Catholice Religionis 
professor, post exploratores ed missos Licentiam habuit ed coloniam du- 
cendi, una cum alio paris fere nobilitatis Viro, sed haeretico. Utrique, ne in 

rincipio de excidendis finibus lis aliqua nasceretur, sui a Rege designati sunt 
imites. Id quo fine a statu Anglie p arta sit facile est conijcere. 

Uterque suos e6 transferri curavit. Calvertus preter Protestantes secum 
duxit aliquot Catholicos qui libenter profecti sunt, ut insurgentis tunc in 
Anglia persequutionis fluctus declinarent. Cum eis profecti sunt duo sacer- 
dotes ex Clero saeculari R. Dnus Antonius Rivers*® et R. Dnus Thomas a 
Longavilla. 

Cum e6 appulissent, terram sine incolis repererunt; nec alios quam quos 
secum advexerant per aliquot saltem menses conspexerunt. [Fol. 2r} 
[ Fol. 2v} Quod ad usum Religionis attinet, sub eodem tecto Calverti in una 
parte Missa Catholico ritu fiebat; in alia haeretici sua peragebant. 

Non multum interfluxit temporis, antequam Calvertus et sacerdotes una 
cum variis Catholicis in Angliam reversi sunt; ut etiam ex altera haereti- 
corum colonia nonnulli. Hi demum in Angliam reversi de Terra recens in- 
venta multa magnifice predicabant; ita iniectum in aliis, si ferret occasio, 
patriam illam videndi desiderium. . . .3! 


(To be continued) 


JOHN M. LENHART, O. F. M. Cap. 
St. Augustine Friary, 


Pittsburgh, Pa. 


30. Another name for “Smith,” see Hughes, op. cit., I, p. 181. 

31. Propaganda Archives, series: Scritture antiche, vol. 259, fol. 2. This docu- 
ment is listed by Fish, Guide, p. 156. It was forwarded by the nuncio Fabio di 
Lagonissa from Brussels to the Propaganda in Rome, enclosed in a letter dated 
September 21, 1630. The secretary of Propaganda, Francesco Ingoli, forwarded a 
copy of this report to Giovanni Battista Agucchi, nuncio at Venice, by letter of 
December 28, 1630 (Vatic. Library, Ottobon., vol. 2536, fol. 150, and 158, listed 
by Fish, Guide, p. 110). The nuncio did not attach any special value for actual use 
to this relation. He replied on January 11, 1631, to Ingoli that the “‘account is noth- 
ing of consequence; however, I took note of the copy” (Vatican Libr., loc. cit., fol. 
242. cf. Hughes, op. cit., I, pp. 197-198). 
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Books 


A doctoral dissertation which should be of interest to many others be- 
sides scholars is the History of the Development of Devotion to the Holy 
Name, with a Supplement by Father Peter R. Biasiotto, O. F. M., a book of 
189 pages, beautifully printed by St. Anthony Guild Press, and published 
by St. Bonaventure College and Seminary, St. Bonaventure, N. Y. The sup- 
plement discusses “Links with the Present.” 

Origin Legend of the Navajo Flintway is another scholarly work by the 
well-known Franciscan anthropologist, Father Berard Haile. It has been 
published by the University of Chicago Press as one of its Publications in 
Anthropology, Linguistic Series, and is a large book of xi+319 pages in 
two columns, presenting both the Navajo text and an English translation, 
besides very valuable notes. 

The Report of the Third Biennial Meeting, published by the Capuchin 
Educational Conference of the Province of St. Joseph, Detroit, Michigan, 
1942, is a book of 177 pages, containing not only the papers read but also 
the discussions. The three topics discussed are: “Teaching of Latin,” “Judg- 
ing the Worthiness of Candidates,” and “Making of Solidly Capuchin 
Priests.” 

The Franciscans of Canada have published (Montreal, Canada), a French 
translation of the Roman Seraphic Ceremonial, Latin edition of 1927; it is 
a very meat and useful volume, small in size but containing 527 pages. 

Father Irenaeus Herscher, librarian of St. Bonaventure’s Friedsam Me- 
morial Library, has called our attention to the following works which are 
of special interest to Franciscans: James O’Mahoney, O. F. M. Cap., Person 
of Jesus (Gill, London) ; A. Ehl, The Spiritual Direction of Sisters, adapted 
from the German by Felix M. Kirsch, O.F.M.Cap. (Benziger, New 
York); Anna T. Sheedy, Bartolus on Social Conditions in the Fourteenth 
Century (Columbia University Press, New York); The Book of Catholic 
Authors, Second Series (Romig, Detroit) ; Robert B. Downs, Resources of 
New York City Libraries (American Library Association, Chicago). 

Three Franciscans, one in Cuba, one in Mexico, and one in Central 
America, have each recently published a noteworthy book on a Franciscan 
subject: Father Joseph Zulaica, author of Los Franciscanos y la Imprenta en 
Mexico en el Siglo XVI and now Commissary Provincial of the Franciscans 
in Cuba, is the author of Bio-biliografia Franciscano-Cubana, 1723-1942, 
111 pages. An extract (31 pages) has appeared separately under the title, 
E] “Padre Santo” de Guanabacoa (Ignacio del Corazon de Jesus Moreno, 
O. F.M.). Father Bonaventure Salazar, Commissary of the Holy Land for 
Mexico, has written Los Doce Primeros Apéstoles Franciscanos en México 
(Imprenta Mexicana, S. de R. L. y C. V., la. Cerrada de la 2a. calle del Nogal 
No. 7, Mexico, D. F.), a book of 212 pages, offering biographical sketches 
of some of the greatest missionaries in the History of Missions. Father 
Celestine Fernandez, Commissary Provincial of the Franciscans in four of 
the Central American republics, has compiled E/ Terciario Instruido, which 
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is not merely a manual for Tertiaries but also a small encyclopedia of 
Franciscan lore, 464 pages. The publisher is Editorial Atlantida, Managua, 
Nicaragua. 

Three new works of importance on the Franciscan Southwest are: The 
Educational Aspects of the Missions in the Southwest (that is, New Mexico, 
Arizona, Lower California in Mexico, and Upper California in the United 
States), an abridgment of a doctoral dissertation by Sister Mary Stanislaus 
Van Well, O.S.B., published by Marquette University Press, Milwaukee; 
the fifth volume of Dr. Carlos E. Castafieda’s Our Catholic Heritage in 
Texas, The End of the Spanish Regime, 1780-1810, the appearance of which 
has just been announced by the publishers, Von -Jones Co., 
Austin, Texas; and J. Manuel Espinosa’s Crusaders of the Rio Grande, 
The Story of Don Diego de Vargas and the Reconquest and Refounding 
of New Mexico, 410 pages, published by the Institute of Jesuit History, 
Chicago. 

Fortunately we are able to supplement this brief survey of books on 
Spanish America which are of Franciscan interest with a list of other works 
on Spanish-American subjects, wholly or in part Franciscan, contributed by 
Father Irenaeus Herscher: 


Zavala, Silvio, New Viewpoints on the Spanish Colonization of America 
(Phila., Univ. of Penna. Press, 1943), $1.25. 

Humboldt, Alejandro de, Viaie a Las Regiones Equinocciales del Nuevo 
Continento Hecho en 1799, 1800, 1801, 1802, 1803 y 1804, Tomo V 


(Caracas, Escuela Tecnica Industrial Talleres de Artes Graficas, 1942). 

Jones, C. K., A Bibliography of Latin American Bibliographies. 2nd edn. 
(Wash., Govt. Pr., 1942). 

Carreno, Alberto Maria, Nuevos documentos inéditos de D. Fr. Juan de 
Zumarraga y cédulas y cartas reales en relacién con su gobierno (Mexico, 
D. F., Ediciones Victoria, 1942). 

Rios, Eduardo Enrique, Fray Margil de Jesus: Apdstol de América (Mexico 
Antigua Libreria Robredo, 1941) $8.00 m/n. 

Kelly, Henry Warren, Franciscan Missions of New Mexico, 1740-1760. 
(N. Mexico Hist. Soc. Publications in Hist. V. 10) (Albuquerque, Univ. 
of New Mexico Pr., 1941). 

Hawthorne, Hildegarde, California’s Missions (N. Y., Century, 1943). 

Hackett, Charles Wilson, ed., Revolt of the Pueblo Indians of New Mexico 
and Otermin’s Attempted Reconquest, 1680-1682. Transl. of Original 
Documents by Charmion Clair Shelby (Albuquerque, Univ. of New 
Mexico Pr., 1942). 2 parts. $10.00. 

Robles, O., Fray Alonzo de la Vera Cruz’ “Investigacion Filosofico-Natura: 
Los Libros del Alma, I y Il’ (Mexico, Imprenta Universitaria, 1942). 

Zubillaga, Felix, S.J., La Florida: La Mision Jesuitica (1566-1572) y la 
Colonizacién Espanola (Bibliotheca Instituti Historici, S.]., vol. 1.) 
(Rome, Institutum Historicum, S. J., 1941). 

Quecedo, Francisco, O. F. M., El ilustrisimo Fray Hipolito Sanchez Rangel 
primer obispo de Maynas (Instituto de Investigaciones Histéricas, 
Buenos Aires, 1942). 

Magner, James A., Men of Mexico (Milwaukee, Bruce, 1942) $4.00. 
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Wagner, Henry R., tr., The Discovery of New Spain in 1518 by Juan de 
Grijalva (Berkeley: Cortes Society, Bancroft Library, 1942). 

Anales de la Academia de la Historia de Cuba. Publicacion Anual. Tomo 
XXII, 1940 (La Habana, Impr. “El Siglo XX,” 1942). 

Callcott, Wilfrid Hardy, Church and State in Mexico, 1822-1857 (Durham, 
N. C., Duke Univ., 1926). 

Diaz del Castillo, Bernal, The True History of the Conquest of Mexico, 
tr. by Maurice Keatinge (N. Y., McBride, 1938). 

Mecham, John Lloyd, Church and State in Latin America (Chapel Hill, 
Univ. of N. Car. Pr., 1934). 

Wilgus, Alva Curtis, Histories and Historians of Hispanic America. Ex- 
panded and rev. edn. (N. Y., Wilson, 1942) $1.75. 

DeHuff, Elizabeth Willis, Say the Bells of Old Missions (Legends) (St. 
Louis, Herder, 1943) $1.75. 

Hispanic Society of America, Notes Hispanic, 1942 (N. Y. Hisp. Soc. of 
America, 1942) $1.00. 

Simpson, L. B., Studies in the Administration of the Indians of New Spain 
(Berkeley, Univ. of Calif. Pr., 4 vols.) Vols. 1 and 2, $1.50; vol. 3, 
$1.75; vol. 4 in press. 

Hayhoe, Salvador Chavez, ed., Codice Franciscano (Mexico, Editorial Salv. 
Chavez Hayhoe, 1941). 

Pomar, Juan B. and Alonso de Zurita, Relaciones de Texcoco y de la Nueva 
Espata (Mexico, Edit, Salvador Chavez Hayhoe, 1941). 

Motolinia, Toribio de Benavente, Historia de los Indios de la Nueva Espana 
(Mexico, Edit. Salv. Chavez Hayhoe, 1941). 

Troncoso, Francisco del Paso y, comp., Epistolario de Nueva Espana, 1505- 
1818 (Biblioteca Historica Mexicana. Secunda Serie) 16 vols. (Mexico, 
Antigua Libreria Robredo, 1939-1942). 

Juan de Torquemada, Monarquia Indiana. 3rd edn. vol. 1 (Mexico, Edit. 
Salv. Chavez Hayhoe, 1943). 


* * * 


Daylighting the Trail of the Padres is not a book but a 16 mm. silent film 
(twenty-two minutes long) which is available on loan from the Southern 
Pacific Lines, 310 S. Michigan Avenue, Chicago, Illinois. 


Pamphlets 


The Third Order Director, Practical Hints for Administering the Fra- 
ternity, is a pamphlet of 32 pages published by the Office of the National 
Secretary of the Third Order of St. Francis in the United States, 3200 
Meramec Street, St. Louis, Mo., described as “‘a first attempt toward har- 
monizing existing guides for administering the Third Order.” 

Father Romain Légaré, O. F. M., has written an excellent pamphlet on 
the Third Order for young people, Une spiritualité toujours jeune (Les 
Editions Saint-Louis, 2080 ouest, rue Dorchester, Montreal, Canada). Its 
three chapters are entitled: “Youth and Franciscan Spirituality,” ‘The 
Young Man and the Third Order,” ‘The Young Woman and the Third 
Order.” 
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Father Légaré is also the author of Fumera-t-elle? Que penser de la mode 
de la cigarette chez la femme? (Librairie Granger Fréres, Montreal). 

Another Canadian friar has written a very valuable and serviceable 
manual for writers, Léandre Poirier, O. F.M., Au Service de Nos Ecrivains, 
Directives Pratiques pour Publications, 97 pages (Les Editions de Culture, 
33 Rue de L’Averne, Quebec). 

A brochure commemorating the fiftieth anniversary of the building of 
the parish church of St. Catherine at Catherine, Kansas, has been prepared 
by Father Matthew Pekari, O. F. M. Cap. 


Articles 


We restrict ourselves here to articles by Franciscans or on Franciscan 
subjects which have appeared in non-Franciscan periodicals. 

Father Stephen J. Hartdegen, O. F. M., has written one of three articles in 
The Catholic Biblical Quarterly, April, 1943, commemorating the fiftieth 
anniversary of Pope Leo XIII’s encyclical Providentissimus Deus; it dis- 
cusses the influence of this encyclical on subsequent Scripture study (pp. 
141-159). 

“China’s Missions and the War” is the title of an article by Father 
Aloysius Reilly, O. F.M., in the March, 1943, number of The Missionary 
Union of the Clergy Bulletin. 

Father Irenaeus Herscher calls our attention to the following articles 
by Franciscans or on Franciscan subjects: 

A noteworthy review is that by Brother Cornelius of Keith’s Old Master 
of California, in Catholic World, February, 1943, pp. 568-577. 

A. Little has contributed “Hopkins and Duns Scotus” to Irish Monthly, 
February, 1943. 

Cuthbert Gumbinger, O. F. M. Cap., “Secular Fraternity of Tertiary 
Priests in Rome,” Homiletic and Pastoral Review, January, 1943. 

Cyril Piontek, O.F.M., “Choir Duty and Conventual Mass in Re- 
ligious Communities,” #bid., April and May, 1943. 

Kilian J. Hennrich, O. F. M. Cap., continues his series on “The New 
Dispensation,” the sixth instalment being entitled “Life through Death,” 
ibid., April, 1943. 

Mauer Burbach, “Dominican and Franciscan Legislation regarding St. 
Thomas,” Medieval Studies, vol. 4. 

“Papers from the Spanish Archives relating to Tennessee and the Old 
Southwest, 1783-1800 (VI: March-May, 1788),” East Tennessee Historical 
Society Publications, 1942. 

“A Discussion of Ramon Iglesia’s Cronistas e Historiadores de la Con- 
quista de Mexico: el Ciclo de Hernan Cortés,” Pacific Historical Review, 
December, 1942. 


Lawrence Clark Powell, ‘Resources of Western Library Collections for 
Research in History,” #bid., September, 1942. 

Frances Kellam Hendricks, “The First Apostolic Mission to Chile,” 
Hispanic American Historical Review, November, 1942. 

Francis Borgia Steck, O. F.M., “Education in Spanish America during 
the Sixteenth Century,” Catholic Educational Review, January and February, 
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1943. This article has also been published as a pamphlet by the Department 
of Education, National Catholic Welfare Conference, Washington, D. C., 
25 cents. 

John M. Lenhart, O. F. M. Cap., “Political Theories Developed by the 
Authors of the Reformation,” Social Justice Review, January, 1943; and 
“Early Exponent of Democratic Rule and Tyrannicide (John Ponet),” ibid., 
March, 1943. 

William D. O'Connell, “Text Book of the Penal Day Friars,” Irish 
Ecclesiastical Record, February, 1943. 

Zoltan Haraszti, ‘““The Little Flowers of St. Francis and Other Fifteenth- 
century Books” (in the Boston Public Library), More Books, April, 1943. 


Periodicals 


To the list of periodicals published by the Franciscan Province of St. 
Joseph in Canada, add Bulletin des Directeurs du Tiers-Ordre et des Pretres 
Tertiaries (Montreal). The issue of April, 1943, is Number 11 of Volume I. 
It has a letter of the Very Reverend Father Minister Provincial concerning 
the National Tertiary Congress of Canada which is to be held October 7-14, 
1943. Of the various articles we would like to mention in particular the one 
on Franciscan Spirituality (pp. 150-153). 

We welcome to the ranks of Annals and Chronicles published by various 
American provinces The Chronicle of Assumption B. V. M. Province, which 
is to appear quarterly. The first issue is a double number, January and April, 
1943, well edited and very interesting also to Franciscans in other provinces. 
A similar publication of the Franciscan province in Canada, formerly mimeo- 
graphed but now printed, is entitled Nouvelles et Documents and appears at 
irregular intervals; the issue of March 25, 1943, is Number 5 of Volume VII. 


* * * 


Last November plans were made to start a Correspondence Course at 
St. Anthony Monastery, Marathon, Wis., which is the house of theology 
for the Capuchin province of St. Joseph. The official title of the course is 
“Marathon Correspondence Courses.” The main purpose is to disseminate 
information on the Catholic Religion through the mails. While it affords a 
chance to non-Catholics to learn more about the Catholic Church, fallen-away 
Catholics or those who have been poorly instructed in their Faith may also 
take the course. The interest of the clerics in spreading Catholic Truth is 
seen in the fact that to date (March) over 527 letters have been sent out. 
More than 166 persons have been contacted. Sixty-three persons have con- 
sented to take the course and of these almost 30 are now under actual in- 
struction. These include people of various walks of life, both Catholic and 
non-Catholic. A goodly number are soldiers who are interested in the Cath- 
olic religion. The fruit of the work, though not too evident, as is to be ex- 
pected, is nevertheless apparent; for a number of non-Catholics have already 
expressed the desire to embrace the Catholic religion, while many of the 
Catholics appreciate highly the chance to improve their knowledge of 
the Faith. 
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The Rev. Alexis Gore, O. F.M. Cap., who had been rector of St. Law- 
rence College, Mount Calvary, Wisconsin, for the past ten years, died 
January 24, 1943. He had always shown a particular interest in the edu- 
cational problems of the province and attended several meetings of the 
Franciscan Educational Conference. He has been succeeded as rector by the 
Rev. Gerald Walker, O.F.M.Cap. St. Lawrence College is the western 
seraphicate of the Calvary Province of St. Joseph, and is also a general 
preparatory seminary. 


* * #* 


Father Stephen Hartdegen, O. F. M., of Holy Name College, Washington, 
D. C., on April 11, Biblical Sunday, presented an illustrated lecture on The 
Making of the Bible and The Sacred Site of Our Saviour’s Passion and 
Death, in the Catholic University’s McMahon Hall. The lecture was given 
under the auspices of the Catholic University Unit of the Confraternity of 
Christian Doctrine. Father Stephen Hartdegen is chairman of the Visual 
Aids Committee of the Catholic Biblical Association of America. 


* * 


In Europe several universities are or were fortunate to have a chair of 
missiology. In the United States none of our universities has such a depart- 
ment at present, though a few are making a beginning. But even if such 
chairs did exist, comparatively few would become missiologists. And should 
not every priest be a missiologist, at least in a limited sense? It has been 
thought advisable, therefore, to offer to all the seminaries in the country 
a plan and syllabus for a complete course of missiology or mission study. 
The Episcopal Committee of the Society of the Propagation of the Faith 
has authorized the National Offices of the Society to prepare such a program ; 
and considerable progress has been made to carry out the plan, which will 
be known as “Academia for Mission Study.” The National Office is taking 
great pains to obtain the best advice possible and is consulting members of 
various religious orders and missionary societies who have devoted many 
years to mission study. Every effort is being made to compile a syllabus and 
textbook of missiology which will be both accurate and complete, and still 
suitable for those candidates to the priesthood who after their ordination 
will not go to the missions but will minister for the most part to the faithful 
at home. The plan calls for one extra-curricular session of the Academia 
each month during the six years of the major seminary, two years devoted 
to philosophy and four years devoted to theology. We are sure that the many 
Franciscan seminaries in the country will welcome this plan and outline of 
mission study. While some of them have had excellent mission units or clubs 
in the past, these clubs have for the most part picked the subjects of their 
discussions in a rather haphazard way or at least not in a comprehensive 
way. The Academia plan will enable the seminarian to acquire a satisfactory 
knowledge of the entire field of missiology during his seminary days — some- 
thing of which there will be a great need in the near future. The National 
Offices of the Society of the Propagation of the Faith, 109 East 38th St., 
New York, N. Y., will have the first-year course ready by October, 1943. 
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Landa’s Relacién de las Cosas de Yucatan. A Translation. (Papers of the 
Peabody Museum of American Archaeology and Ethnology, Harvard 
University, XVIII). Edited with Notes by Alfred M. Tozzer. (Cam- 
bridge, Mass., 1941. Pp. xiii-+394. Frontispiece, illustrations, and plates. 
Cloth, $6.25; paper, $4.75.) 


This is the eighth edition of the Relacién, the invaluable work on the 
Maya history and civilization of Yucatan, written by the noted Franciscan 
Bishop Father Diego de Landa. It is unfortunate that, in spite of diligent 
search by modern scholars, Landa’s original manuscript has never been 
found. He probably wrote it in Spain in the year 1566. All editions of the 
Relacién have been made on the se of a later and incomplete copy dis- 
covered by the Abbé Brasseur de Bourbourg in the Library of the Royal 
Academy of History in Madrid. The Abbé published the Spanish text with 
a French translation at Paris in 1864. Since then, there have been four 
editions published in Spanish, two in Spain (Madrid, 1884 and 1900), 
and two in Mexico (Mérida, 1938; Mexico, 1938). There was a second 
French edition (Paris, 1928-1929), which was unfinished. In recent years 
there have appeared two English translations, the first, by William Gates, 
published by the Maya Society of Baltimore in 1937, and the second one 
by Dr. Tozzer of Harvard University. This edition which is not only the 
latest but undoubtedly the best, adds new laurels to the long list of Maya 
studies published by Harvard’s Peabody Museum. 

Incidentally, new light is focused upon the scientific as well as the 
missionary accomplishments of the early Franciscan friars in the Americas. 
Even the mere listing of the various editions of Landa’s Relacién indicates 
its unique importance as the primary source for ninety-five per cent of all 
we know about the history, religion, ethnology, linguistics, and social 
anthropology of the mysterious pre-Columbian civilization of the Maya 
Indians of Central America. 

Dr. Tozzer’s work has an Introduction (pp. vii-x), followed by the Text 
and Notes (pp. 3-208). This English translation of the Relacién is based 
upon that of the late C. P. Bowditch, with corrections and emendations by 
Professor Tozzer and his collaborators. There are 1154 notes, the work of 
Tozzer, which give short essays on subjects touched upon by Landa, and in 
many cases biographical material is supplied, and even short bibliographies 
on many of the topics treated in the Relacién. There are also uncounted 
citations from old documents and from modern authorities. The exhaustive 
nature of these Notes makes Tozzer’s edition practically an encyclopedia of 
Maya research. There are four Appendices (pp. 213-239) giving English 
translations of related portions of contemporary Spanish documents, The 
Syllabus (pp. 243-333) greatly facilitates reference to any of the wide 
variety of topics treated in both the Text of the Relacién and in the Notes. 
The Syllabus is, therefore, an integral and most valuable contribution in 
itself. There is an adequate Bibliography (pp. 337-384), a Concordance of 
Landa’s manuscript with its different editions, and an Index. 

This edition of the Relacién is of particular interest to students of the 
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Franciscan History of the Americas. Landa’s text shows the importance 
of the Franciscan contribution to our knowledge of the Maya Indians of 
Yucatan. Dr. Tozzer’s notes afford a great deal of information concerning 
Bishop Landa and his colleagues in the Franciscan missions of Mexico and 
Central America. Diego de Landa was born in the Spanish town of Cifuentes, 
November 12, 1524. He entered the Franciscan Order at Toledo, Convent 
of San Juan de los Reyes, in 1541, at the age of sixteen. Soon after his 
ordination, Landa went with a group of friars assigned to the new mission 
field of Yucatan, where he arrived in 1549. Most of his thirty remaining 
years of life were spent in Yucatan, where he filled the offices of Guardian, 
Definitor, Custos; and in 1561 he was elected first Provincial of the newly- 
erected Franciscan Province of San José of Yucatan. 

Many historians have treated Landa very severely, even unfairly, among 
whom are Prescott, Helps, H. H. Bancroft, J. Sierra, J. T. Medina, Gruening, 
Gates, Cuevas, S.J., and Pérez Martinez. For the most part they ignore 
the work of thirty years during which Landa labored for the spiritual, cul- 
tural, and even material welfare of his beloved Indians of Yucatan; and 
they underestimate the scientific value of his writings. Instead, they berate 
him as a cruel exploiter of the Indians and an uncouth destroyer of Maya 
cultural monuments. To come to such a conclusion, so far removed from 
historical truth, these authors have depended wholly upon false, libelous, 
and thoroughly disproved charges made against Landa by the enemies of 
the friars — Spaniards whom Landa and the other missionaries had de- 
nounced as “bad Christians” because of their immoral lives, cruelty, and 
injustice toward the Indians. These men, wishing to be rid of the friars, 
seized upon the pretext of Landa’s activities in stamping out idolatry among 
the natives to make serious charges against him to the King. But when 
a thorough investigation had been made in Spain, not only was Landa fully 
exonerated, but he was named fifth bishop of Yucatan in 1572. A more 
complete justification of Landa’s life and deeds could hardly be imagined. 
As bishop, Landa was a good and faithful shepherd of his flock. He died 
on April 29, 1579, in Merida, the capital city of Yucatan. His remains 
were later transferred to his ancestral tomb in the Church of San Salvador, 
in his native town of Cifuentes in Spain, as is proved by the inscription on 
his sepulchre. 

A heated controversy took place in the pages of two prominent news- 
papers of Mexico City (E/ Nacional and Excelsior, issues of October 31 to 
November 29, 1938) between Héctor Pérez Martinez and José Elguero. 
The former, editor of the seventh edition of Landa’s Relacién, was violently 
anti-clerical in his attacks upon Landa’s character, while the latter defended 
the life and work of Landa and of the Franciscan missionaries in old Mexico. 

Dr. Tozzer is at all times fair and just, basing his conclusions entirely 
upon the evidence given in the original documents. We will not go further 
into this question regarding the alleged cruelty of Landa at the present time, 
since Sister Justina Grothe, I.C., a graduate student in the Franciscan In- 
stitute of St. Bonaventure College, is now preparing a critical study of Landa 
and his work. It may be well to note here that F. V. Scholes is working on 
a similar project, and it will be interesting to compare the results of these 
two independent studies. 
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There are a few corrections to be made in Dr. Tozzer’s notes. (1) It is 
not only irrelevant but also irreverent to say (p. 16, note 93) that “God 
also provided Cortés with a mistress.” (2) Cifuentes, the Spanish town 
where Landa was born and buried, is said (p. 44, note 44) to be in the 
province of Toledo, whereas this town is in the Alcarria, a desolate and 
mountainous region in the province of Guadalajara. (3) Landa was the fifth, 
not the fourth Bishop of Yucatan; Tozzer evidently did not take into ac- 
count the first bishop, Father Julian Garcés, O. P., 1519. (4) Tozzer errs 
in stating (p. 84, note 352) that the professorship of Scotus at the Spanish 
University of Alcala “was probably in honor of Michael Scot, who had 
posthumous fame as an author on alchemy, astrology, and other occult sci- 
ences. He died about 1291.” Tozzer has confused Michael with John Duns 
Scotus. The Chair of Scotus at the great University founded in Spain by the 
Franciscan Cardinal Ximénez de Cisneros was for the study and teaching 
of the works of John Duns Scotus, the great Franciscan Scholastic (1265- 
1308). The Michael Scott to whom Tozzer refers was a Scottish mathe- 
matician, scientist, and philosopher, born about 1175, died probably in 1235, 
who lived some years in Toledo, Spain, where he translated some works of 
Aristotle, Avicena, and Averroes into Latin from the Arabic. He was a 
cleric. but not a friar, and he was offered nominations to become Archbishop 
of Cashel, Ireland, and of Canterbury, England. His fame as a medieval 
scientist became legendary, and he figures as a “magician” in Dante’s Inferno, 
Boccaccio’s Decamerone, and in Sir Walter Scott’s Lay of the Last Minstrel. 
(5)We also note the omission in Tozzer’s Bibliography of the important 
work by the great Spanish historian, Manuel Serrano y Sanz, entitled: Vida 
y escritos de Fr. Diego de Landa, published first in the Revista de Archivos, 
Bibliotecas y Museos. 3a época, I (1897), 54-60, 109-117. 

There is no doubt that this eighth edition of Landa’s Relacién de las 
Cosas de Yucatan by Dr. Tozzer will henceforth be considered the definitive 
edition, a most important contribution in the field of Hispanic-American 
History, a source-book of information concerning Maya studies, and a 
treasure-store of data for some future Franciscan history of the Americas. 


RODERICK WHEELER, O. F. M. 
Franciscan Institute, 
St. Bonaventure College, 
St. Bonaventure, N. Y. 


A Primer of Formal Logic. By John C. Cooley, Ph.D. (New York: The 
Macmillan Company, 1942. Pp. xii+378.) 


The highly abstract and formalistic character of modern logic usually 
has a negative effect even on many of those who are not a priori opposed 
to it. To those the Primer of Formal Logic offers a comparatively easy, and 
in any case more “natural,” way of getting acquainted with modern sym- 
bolic logic—or, to be exact, with that logic which is developed in the 
Principia Mathematica by Whitehead and Russell. The book is primarily 
conceived as a classroom textbook, but it seems to provide a suitable basis 
for private study as well. For it explains every step and every symbol to 
such an extent that further explanations by a teacher may be dispensed with. 
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Thus Cooley has succeeded in writing an introduction to Symbolic Logic 
which will earn him the gratitude of those who try to learn or to teach the 
mysteries of modern Formalism. 

The book can be divided into four parts. The first part is meant only 
as an introduction to the notion of formality and the symbolism of modern 
logic. It starts with a discussion of conditional syllogisms, and then leads 
(gradually adding, and step by step explaining, new symbolism) to a non- 
deductive treatment of the propositional calculus (Chapters II and III), 
to the lower functional calculus (quantification theory), and even to a very 
elementary theory of classes and relations (Chapters IV and V). The second 
part recapitulates the whole matter discussed in the previous chapters, but 
develops it as an elementary deductive system (or systems), including a 
discussion of the theory of deduction, the logic of classes, and an excellent 
explanation of the theory of types (Chapter VI). The third part could be 
called an application of symbolic logic to mathematics, or an elementary 
introduction into the relation between logic and mathematics (Chapter VII). 
The last part gives a succinct but clear summary of the so-called Classical 
Logic in the light of the preceding chapters, and discusses the main differ- 
ences between Classical and Modern Logic. Additional exercises at the end 
of the book will be welcomed by teachers and students. 

Though matters of usefulness and practicability are open to dispute and 
questions concerning them are very hard to settle, one who knows the in- 
tentions of Mr. Cooley and compares with them the realization of what 
he had in mind will agree that his book is a success. And for this, due 
credit has to be given to the author. The general plan of the book, which 
is not over-systematical (this would only make the textbook difficult for 
the beginner), nor too loosely arranged (which would only blur the whole 
issue), appears to be very sound. Since the application to mathematics 
plays only a minor, though the most advanced, part, and since more em- 
phasis was laid on what Quine called “Elementary Logic,” it recommends 
itself to scholastics, who are usually less interested in a deduction of mathe- 
matics from logic. 

Unfortunately, the book has some bad printing errors, or even errors 
which are perhaps due to the fact that the author was called to the Navy 
and thus was prevented from giving the final touches to his book. Among 
other minor details, we shall mention at least one bad mistake. The proof 
given on the lower half of p. 91 is im complete disorder. For the benefit of a 
beginner, we submit the following corrections: Instead of Premise (2) 
“.. (x) (Hx=Dx)” read: “(x) (Ex=Dx).” Therefore read in (3): 
“(x) [(Ax—Hx) =Ex}]. From 1; [cancel Com.] Cond.-Alt., Exp.” Instead 
of the following line: “The final step depends on Q. 31,” read: “Q.21.” 
And instead of the conclusion: ‘‘(x) [(Ax—Ex) =Dx],” read the correct 
conclusion which was intended: “(x) [(Ax—Hx) =Dx}.” 

We wish to call attention to another misleading expression, misleading 
at least insofar as a classical logician is concerned. On p. 93 we read: “A 
universally quantified statement can always be transformed into one which 
is particularly quantified and vice versa.” This, of course, means: “. . . trans- 
formed into one which is particularly quantified and has two negations. ...” 
Cooley’s following sentences show that he really has this in mind. The un- 
corrected form of his statement is, of course, true in Classical Logic (if we 
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omit “and vice versa”); but it is not true in Modern Logic or in Russell’s 
Logic. In other words, the famous conclusio ad subalternatum which is 
commonly accepted in Aristotelian Logic, is a fallacy in Modern Logic. 
Hence, if we interpret the statement “All men are mortal” as a propositio de 
inesse, we can infer: “Some men are mortal” or: “There exists at least one 
man who is mortal.” Whilst such universal propositions are understood as 
including existential particular propositions in Aristotelian Logic, in Russell's 
Logic they are understood as mere implications. According to the latter 
logic, we could transform our example thus: “For all x, if x is a man, then 
x is mortal.” This is true even if no man exists, but then we cannot con- 
clude to the particularly quantified proposition: “There is an x, so that x 
is a man, and x is mortal.” While universal propositions, in this logic, admit 
empty predicates (or classes), particularly statements do not admit empty 
predicates. This fact, of course, did not escape the attention of Cooley, as 
he proves in a subsequent place. But we thought it worth while to add this 
comment, because this difference between Aristotelian and Modern Logic 
seems to be overlooked, sometimes even by neo-scholastics who without 
scruple adopt the implication-form of universal statements as equilavent to 
the scholastic form of universal propositions. 

The evaluation of Classical Logic in the last chapter seems to be pretty 
fair, and no effort is made to ridicule the traditional Ars artium. We add 
only that traditional logic is much richer than many modern logicians realize. 
It even has some kind of a theory of types, namely, the theory of supposi- 
tions, the nature of which is so seldom understood. And in the Tractatus de 
Consequentiis it embodies the logic of the Stoics and enriches it considerably. 
But because most neo-scholastics are ignorant of the great development of 
logic, especially in the fourteenth century, they are usually satisfied with a 
very modest fraction of their great tradition. By this, however, we do not 
mean to say that in logic we must not go beyond the fourteenth century. On 
the contrary, logic has made progress, and still is making considerable prog- 
ress, and we can learn a great deal from the moderns, though we must 
exercise prudence in selection. A valuable help for a first approach to new 
treasures, which are waiting to be incorporated into the Philosophia perennis, 
is provided by Cooley’s Primer of Formal Logic. 


PHILOTHEUS BOEHNER, O. F. M. 
St. Bonaventure College, 
St. Bonaventure, N. Y. 
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che la regula et li leggi della s. ta chiesa concedano, come necessarie alla vita 
religiosa. et si piachera a VV. SS. Ill. mi di procurare delli superiori questi 
per questa missione, restero contento, et con multo obligo a VV. SS. Ill. mi 
et per fino bachio li vesti di VV. SS. Ill. mi et humiliss. te demando le s. e 
benedittione loro. 
Londra 27 Junio 1628. 
Di VV. SS. Ill. mi et Rev. mi. 
humiliss.mo servitore 
fr. simone stock.22 


Summary of the preceding Letter 


Sommario d’una lettera di fra Simon Stock di Londra 
27. Giugno 1628 


Manda due Mappe dell’America stampate dell’ 1624 e 1628 et avvisa 
d’alcuni Operarij mandati alla nuova Missione dell’ Avallonia, con ordini, 
ch’uno de loro s’informi bene e poi vengo a Roma, per ragguagliare la 
d(etta) Sacra Congregat. e, per riportarne qualch’ agiuto. 

Grande differenza e discordie che vengono tra Religiosi 1) sia perche non 
sono sotto l’Ordinarij, tutti de cui essendo morti molt’ anni, vivevano 4 
loro modo e che non e la meglior strada, che fondar Monasteri, e far Mis- 
sione de’ Religiosi sotto l’'ubbedienza de’ Vesc (ovi), come 2) faceva nella 
ptimitiva Chiesa. 3) Quanto alla persona di lui dice esser’ indifferente di 
viver sotto Vescovi 0 sotto Regolari, ma desiderarebbe bene I’osservanza della 
regola ch’ha professato, principalmente necessario sarebbe d’haver casa, voce 
attiva e passiva, capitoli, communita e che poter vestir Novitzi, essendogli 
tutto negato. il che se potesse ottener da suoi superiori viverebbe contento, 
supplicandone percid la Sacra Cong.?3 


DOCUMENT XIII 


Letter of Friar Simon Stock on Avalon and North-West Passage 
London, July, 1628 


Ill.mj et Rev.mi Sig.ri mei Colend.mi. 


Molti giornj passati ho mandato a VV. SS. Ill. me la mappa che desideravano 
di vedere, et come le lettere in questo tempo di guerra spesso si perdano, 
per non mancare mando qua una altra. 

L’'Insula del quale ho scritto sta nella latitudine di 54°, et longitudine 
de 33° vicino al America settentrionale, et molto commoda et per traffica 
et per fare missionj a tutti quelli parti settentrionali d’America che sono 
plene di populj, che maj hanno sentito novo del santo Evangelio et vicinj 
a Europa. 


22. Propaganda Archives, series: Scritture antiche, vol. 102, fol. 11r. This docu- 
ment is listed by Fish, Guide, p. 149. 

23. Propaganda Archives, series: Scritture antiche, vol. 102, fol. 12r. This docu- 
ment is listed by Fish, Guide, p. 149. 
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Quanto a quel Piloto del passo a china, andava a S. Maloes in francia, 
et venivano doi hispanioli la, vestite de peligrinj, et lo menavano con loro 
in Hispagnia, et l'ultima nova ch’é sentito da luj es che viva, et va et vene 
con la flotta de sua Majesta Catolic dell’India occidentale. 

La bocca del mare mediterraneo del qual ho scritto sta nel latitudine di 
60°, et molto Inglesi hanno navigato dentro quel mare fino al longitudine 
di 27°, ch’es 60 gradi dentro la terra, et tanto dentro la terra quanto es la 
longitudine del mare mediterraneo d’ Europa, cioé, quanto es del stretto di 
Gibalter fino a Jerusalem. si passa pit ultra, quello non es per adesso co- 
gnosciuto. 

Della nova missione non puo sapere nova fino a ottobre, et alloro espetto 
che alcunj riturneranno, et dara relatione di essa pid in particulare a 
VV.SS.IIl.me. 

maj es stato tempo tanto a proposito di guadanare la bona affettione del 
Ré della grande Britania alla santa chiesa catholica ch’ adesso. .. . 

et per fine bacio le vesti di VV. SS. Ill. me, et humilissimamente dimando 
le santte benedittione. 


Di Londra 28 Julio 1628. 
Di VV. SS. Ill. me et Rev. me 


humilissimo servo 
fra Simone Stocko.?4 


Summary of the foregoing letter submitted to the 


meeting of Propaganda on January 12, 1629 
Londra 28 luglio 1628. fra Simon stoch. sacr. congreg. general. 


1) Che I'Isola de cui scritto, é di latitudine di 54 gradi e di longhezza 33° 
vicino al America settentrionale, comoda per traffiche et per le missioni et a 
quelle parti di settentrione, ove non es mai gionto il Evangelo. 

2) Che la bocca del mare mediterraneo di cui primamente scritto é di 
latitudine di 60 gradi e molti Inglesi vi hanno navigato in longitudine di 
27°, ch’é 60 gradi dentro terra quanto é il mare mediterraneo lungo dallo 
stretto di gibalterra 4 Gerusalemme, e pit oltre si pud navigare a paesi ignoti. 
3) Che vive il Piloto della nave, et sparireva, e vene colla flotta di sua 
Maiesta Catolica. 

4) Dalla nova missione non pui sapere cose altre fino d’ottobre. 

5) Che adesso sarebbe tempo opportuno al guadagnar il Ré d’Inglaterra, 
perche si a vedere ch’i Puritani sono gente indomite e nemici de’ Re come 
sono de Pontefici. e pure sarebbe bene che qualche Ambassadore riviene come 
di Lorena o di Savoia a resiedere cola per tratar il Sua Maiesta perche gia 


quello di Savoia adesso sta di partenza, haveva incaminata la prattica via. 
Hulzi.25 


24. Propaganda Archives, series: Scritture antiche, vol. 131, fol. 187r. This docu- 
ment is listed by Fish, Guide, p. 150. 

25. Propaganda Archives, series: Scritture antiche, vol. 131, fol. 187v. In the 
following meeting of Propaganda, January 12, 1629, this summary was submitted 
to the cardinals for discussion. However, it was only decided to thank Friar Simon 
Stock for his diligence in reporting and to admonish him to send further reports. 
(Propaganda Archives, series: Scritture antiche, vol. 131, fol. 187v.) 
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DOCUMENT XIV 


Extract from the summary of Friar Simon Stock’s Letters 
made in 1628 


Avallonia é un’isola nuova posta 4 mezo il viaggio dell’Inghilterra, et la 
Virginia ...ove sono tutti poveri, che non v'essendo mai andati ne catho- 
lici_sacerdoti, ne predicanti heretici, perche cola non v’é altro che paese 
d’orso. si sono trovate persone divenute come questi, et huomini di 70 anni 
non ancora battessati, cosi hanno riferito li 4 missionarii.26 


DOCUMENT XV 
Letter of Friar Simon Stock on Mission of Avalon, July 2, 1629 
Ill.mi et Rev.mi Sig.ri mei Colend.mi. 


Mancando missionarij per la missione nova sono andati la doi Padri della 
Societa di Jesu: cosi di loro VV. SS. Ill. me. me haveranno plena relatione 
di quello che si fa, o si puo fare in essa; essendo uno solo, et senza adiuto, 
non es possibile (tt a tanti negotij, et del ordine [Carmelites} non 
potera sperare di havere missionarij per quello effetto. 

La persecutione tuttavia continua qua....Cresce ogni giorno pit le 
differenze tra quel grand signore et li soi Puritanj... VV. SS. Ill.mi non 
possano havere megliore occasione ch’adesso cercare la sua conversione. . . . 
Ho scritto diverse volte a VV.SS. Ill.me per mezzo del signore Residente 


del grand Duca di Tuscono qua, et quando piachera a VV. SS. Ill. me di 
commandare qualche cosa, il embassadore del detto Duca in Roma mandera 
le lettere salvamente. 

et per fine bacio le vesti di VV. SS. Ill. me et humilissimamente dimando 
le sante benedittione loro. 


Londra 2 Giulio 1629. 
Di VV. SS. Ill. me et Rev. me 
Humilissimo servo 
Fr. Simone Stocko.27 


DOCUMENT XVI 


Letter of Friar Simon Stock on Mission of Avalon 
August 9, 1629 


Ill.mi et Rev.mi Sig.ri mei Colend.mi. 


Heri son stato con il signore embassadore del Re di francia qua. . . . Quando 
alle differentie tra il detto monsignore Vescovo et li regulari.... 

Come ho scritto altre volte: alla missione nova sono andati questo anno doi 
Padri della Societa di Jesu. al returno delli navij che sarra in settembre da- 
ranno bona relatione a VV. SS. Ill. me d’essa. sto per la pit parte in una 
altra missione nova del quale ho scritto altre volte a VV. SS. Ill. me, ma come 
la persecutione es grande non puo fare molto frutto, et come es lontano da 
Londra non pué scrivere tante volte, quanto deisidero. 


26. Propaganda Archives, series: Scritture antiche, vol. 102, fol. 12v. 
27. ive aa Archives, series: Scritture antiche, vol. 131, fol. 186. This docu- 
ment is listed by Fish, Guide, p. 150. 
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et per fine bacio le vesti di VV. SS. Ill. ma et humilissimamente dimando 
le sante benedittioni loro. 
9. Augusto 1629 di Londra. 
Di VV. SS. Il. ma et Rev. ma 
humilissimo servo 
Simone Stock.28 


DOCUMENT XVII 


Letter of Friar Simon Stock on the mission of Avalon 
January 1, 1631 


Eminent.mi et Revd.mi sig.ri mei Colend.mi. 


Le lettere de VV.SS. Emin. me de 22 di Giug.o non ho ricevuto fino a 
Decembre. et quanto alle cose D’Avall. a doi Padri della compagnia anda- 
vano la circa la Pascha nel anno 1629 et ritornavano qua innanzi la festa 
detta Nativita di N.S. sequente et menavano con essi in Inglaterra quasi 
tutti i catolici che trovano la, lesciando indietro intorno a trenti heretici, et 
doe o tre donne cattolice et senza sacerdoti, 0 ministro alcuno. Dicano che il 
verno innanzi che arrivavano la, fussene uno freddo extremo. et la terra es 
sterile. Ho parlato con il sig.re Principale di quel loco et si ha pentito di 
essersi ritornato, et dice che tiene animo di riturnare altra volta. et che li 
Padri della compagnia tengano missione o commissione particulare per quelli 
loci d’ America. . . . 
Londra 1. di Genaro, 1631. 
Di VV. SS. Emin. me 
humiliss. mo servo 
Fr. Simone Stocco.?9 


DOCUMENT XVII 


Report on Avalon and New England written in August, 1630 
probably at an English College in Belgium 


Nova Anglia sive Terra recens inventa. 


In Occidentalis Indiae parte Septentrionali Regio est quae ab Anglis, Nova 
Anglia sive Terra recens inventa nuncupatur. Distat ab Anglia duorum cir- 
citer mensium navigatione. Aer sortitur temperiem mediam inter Gallicanam 
et Anglicanam. Abundat sylvis, hinc inde lacus inter sparguntur similes for- 
mae eius qui non procul ab urbe Romana iuxta albam sunt, vel etiam maiores 
ac pares Comensi vel Lucernensi in Helvetia. Aliunde tamen terra in vastam 
et incultam planitiem diffunditur. 

Magna inibi ferorum nempe cervorum ac similium copia; aves etiam non 
infrequentes. Caeterum praecipuum et fere unicum commodum quod com- 
mercio cum Anglis deserviat est opportuna piscatio. 


28. Propaganda Archives, series: Scritture antiche, vol. 131, fol. 188. This docu- 
ment is listed by Fish, Guide, p. 150. 

29. Propaganda Archives, series: Scritture antiche, vol. 100, fol. 150r. This docu- 
ment is listed by Fish, Guide, p. 148, with the wrong date of June 1, 1631. 
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Hac quattuor fere abhinc annis Comes Baltamor [sic} Georgius Cal- 
vertius, primo Jacobo Regi Anglie 4 Secretis deinde Catholice Religionis 
professor, post exploratores ed missos Licentiam habuit ed coloniam du- 
cendi, una cum alio paris fere nobilitatis Viro, sed haeretico. Utrique, ne in 

rincipio de excidendis finibus lis aliqua nasceretur, sui a Rege designati sunt 
imites. Id quo fine a statu Anglie factum sit facile est conijcere. 

Uterque suos e6 transferri curavit. Calvertus preter Protestantes secum 
duxit aliquot Catholicos qui libenter profecti sunt, ut insurgentis tunc in 
Anglia persequutionis fluctus declinarent. Cum eis profecti sunt duo sacer- 
dotes ex Clero saeculari R. Dnus Antonius Rivers3® et R. Dnus Thomas a 
Longavilla, 

Cum e6 appulissent, terram sine incolis repererunt; nec alios quam quos 
secum advexerant per aliquot saltem menses conspexerunt. [Fol. 2r} 
[{Fol. 2v} Quod ad usum Religionis attinet, sub eodem tecto Calverti in una 
parte Missa Catholico ritu fiebat; in alia haeretici sua peragebant. 

Non multum interfluxit temporis, antequam Calvertus et sacerdotes una 
cum variis Catholicis in Angliam reversi sunt; ut etiam ex altera haereti- 
corum colonia nonnulli. Hi demum in Angliam reversi de Terra recens in- 
venta multa magnifice predicabant; ita iniectum in aliis, si ferret occasio, 
patriam illam videndi desiderium. . . .>! 

(To be continued) 


JOHN M. LENHART, O. F. M. Cap. 
St. Augustine Friary, 


Pittsburgh, Pa. 


30. Another name for “Smith,” see Hughes, of. cit., I, p. 181. 

31. Propaganda Archives, series: Scritture antiche, vol. 259, fol. 2. This docu- 
ment is listed by Fish, Guide, p. 156. It was forwarded by the nuncio Fabio di 
Lagonissa from Brussels to the Propaganda in Rome, enclosed in a letter dated 
September 21, 1630. The secretary of Propaganda, Francesco Ingoli, forwarded a 
copy of this report to Giovanni Battista Agucchi, nuncio at Venice, by letter of 
December 28, 1630 (Vatic. Library, Ottobon., vol. 2536, fol. 150, and 158, listed 
by Fish, Guide, p. 110). The nuncio did not attach any special value for actual use 
to this relation. He replied on January 11, 1631, to Ingoli that the “account is noth- 
ing of consequence; however, I took note of the copy” (Vatican Libr., Joc. cit., fol. 
242. cf. Hughes, op. cit., I, pp. 197-198). 
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Books 


A doctoral dissertation which should be of interest to many others be- 
sides scholars is the History of the Development of Devotion to the Holy 
Name, with a Supplement by Father Peter R. Biasiotto, O. F. M., a book of 
189 pages, beautifully printed by St. Anthony Guild Press, and published 
by St. Bonaventure College and Seminary, St. Bonaventure, N. Y. The sup- 
plement discusses ‘‘Links with the Present.” 

Origin Legend of the Navajo Flintway is another scholarly work by the 
well-known Franciscan anthropologist, Father Berard Haile. It has been 
published by the University of Chicago Press as one of its Publications in 
Anthropology, Linguistic Series, and is a large book of xi+319 pages in 
two columns, presenting both the Navajo text and an English translation, 
besides very valuable notes. 

The Report of the Third Biennial Meeting, published by the Capuchin 
Educational Conference of the Province of St. Joseph, Detroit, Michigan, 
1942, is a book of 177 pages, containing not only the papers read but also 
the discussions. The three topics discussed are: “Teaching of Latin,” “Judg- 
ing the Worthiness of Candidates,” and “Making of Solidly Capuchin 
Priests.”” 

The Franciscans of Canada have published (Montreal, Canada), a French 
translation of the Roman Seraphic Ceremonial, Latin edition of 1927; it is 
a very meat and useful volume, small in size but containing 527 pages. 

Father Irenaeus Herscher, librarian of St. Bonaventure’s Friedsam Me- 
morial Library, has called our attention to the following works which are 
of special interest to Franciscans: James O'Mahoney, O. F. M. Cap., Person 
of Jesus (Gill, London) ; A. Ehl, The Spiritual Direction of Sisters, adapted 
from the German by Felix M. Kirsch, O.F.M.Cap. (Benziger, New 
York); Anna T. Sheedy, Bartolus on Social Conditions in the Fourteenth 
Century (Columbia University Press, New York); The Book of Catholic 
Authors, Second Series (Romig, Detroit) ; Robert B. Downs, Resources of 
New York City Libraries (American Library Association, Chicago). 

Three Franciscans, one in Cuba, one in Mexico, and one in Central 
America, have each recently published a noteworthy book on a Franciscan 
subject: Father Joseph Zulaica, author of Los Franciscanos y la Imprenta en 
Mexico en el Siglo XVI and now Commissary Provincial of the Franciscans 
in Cuba, is the author of Béo-biliografia Franciscano-Cubana, 1723-1942, 
111 pages. An extract (31 pages) has appeared separately under the title, 
E] “Padre Santo” de Guanabacoa (Ignacio del Corazon de Jesus Moreno, 
O. F.M.). Father Bonaventure Salazar, Commissary of the Holy Land for 
Mexico, has written Los Doce Primeros Apéstoles Franciscanos en México 
(Imprenta Mexicana, S. de R. L. y C. V., la. Cerrada de la 2a. calle del Nogal 
No. 7, Mexico, D. F.), a book of 212 pages, offering biographical sketches 
of some of the greatest missionaries in the History of Missions. Father 
Celestine Fernandez, Commissary Provincial of the Franciscans in four of 
the Central American republics, has compiled E/ Terciario Instruido, which 
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is not merely a manual for Tertiaries but also a small clopedia of 
Franciscan lore, 464 pages. The publisher is Editorial Atlantida, Managua, 
Nicaragua. 

Three new works of importance on the Franciscan Southwest are: The 
Educational Aspects of the Missions in the Southwest (that is, New Mexico, 
Arizona, Lower California in Mexico, and Upper California in the United 
States), an abridgment of a doctoral dissertation by Sister Mary Stanislaus 
Van Well, O.S.B., published by Marquette University Press, Milwaukee; 
the fifth volume of Dr. Carlos E. Castafieda’s Our Catholic Heritage in 
Texas, The End of the Spanish Regime, 1780-1810, the appearance of which 
has just been announced by the publishers, Von -Jones Co., 
Austin, Texas; and J. Manuel Espinosa’s Crusaders of the Rio Grande, 
The Story of Don Diego de Vargas and the Reconquest and Refounding 
of New Mexico, 410 pages, published by the Institute of Jesuit History, 
Chicago. 

Fortunately we are able to supplement this brief survey of books on 
Spanish America which are of Franciscan interest with a list of other works 
on Spanish-American subjects, wholly or in part Franciscan, contributed by 
Father Irenaeus Herscher: 


Zavala, Silvio, New Viewpoints on the Spanish Colonization of America 
(Phila., Univ. of Penna. Press, 1943), $1.25. 

Humboldt, Alejandro de, Viaie a Las Regiones Equinocciales del Nuevo 
Continento Hecho en 1799, 1800, 1801, 1802, 1803 y 1804, Tomo V 


(Caracas, Escuela Tecnica Industrial Talleres de Artes Graficas, 1942). 

Jones, C. K., A Bibliography of Latin American Bibliographies. 2nd edn. 
(Wash., Govt. Pr., 1942). 

Carreno, Alberto Maria, Nuevos documentos inéditos de D. Fr. Juan de 
Zumarraga y cédulas y cartas reales en relacién con su gobierno (Mexico, 
D. F., Ediciones Victoria, 1942). 

Rios, Eduardo Enrique, Fray Margil de Jesus: Apdstol de América (Mexico 
Antigua Libreria Robredo, 1941) $8.00 m/n. 

Kelly, Henry Warren, Franciscan Missions of New Mexico, 1740-1760. 
(N. Mexico Hist. Soc. Publications in Hist. V. 10) (Albuquerque, Univ. 
of New Mexico Pr., 1941). 

Hawthorne, Hildegarde, California’s Missions (N. Y., Century, 1943). 

Hackett, Charles Wilson, ed., Revolt of the Pueblo Indians of New Mexico 
and Otermin’s Attempted Reconquest, 1680-1682. Transl. of Original 
Documents by Charmion Clair Shelby (Albuquerque, Univ. of New 
Mexico Pr., 1942). 2 parts. $10.00. 

Robles, O., Fray Alonzo de la Vera Cruz’ “Investigacion Filosofico-Natura: 
Los Libros del Alma, I y Il’ (Mexico, Imprenta Universitaria, 1942). 

Zubillaga, Felix, S.J., La Florida: La Mision Jesuitica (1566-1572) y la 
Colonizacién Espanola (Bibliotheca Instituti Historici, $.]., vol. 1.) 
(Rome, Institutum Historicum, S. J., 1941). 

Quecedo, Francisco, O. F. M., El ilustrisimo Fray Hipolito Sanchez Rangel 
primer obispo de Maynas (Instituto de Investigaciones Histdricas, 
Buenos Aires, 1942). 

Magner, James A., Men of Mexico (Milwaukee, Bruce, 1942) $4.00. 
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Wagner, Henry R., tr., The Discovery of New Spain in 1518 by Juan de 
Grijalva (Berkeley: Cortes Society, Bancroft Library, 1942). 

Anales de la Academia de la Historia de Cuba. Publicacion Anual. Tomo 
XXII, 1940 (La Habana, Impr. “El Siglo XX,” 1942). 

Callcott, Wilfrid Hardy, Church and State in Mexico, 1822-1857 (Durham, 
N. C., Duke Univ., 1926). 

Diaz del Castillo, Bernal, The True History of the Conquest of Mexico, 
tr. by Maurice _ + (N. Y., McBride, 1938). 

Mecham, John Lloyd, Church and State in Latin America (Chapel Hill, 
Univ. of N. Car. Pr., 1934). 

Wilgus, Alva Curtis, Histories and Historians of Hispanic America. Ex- 
panded and rev. edn. (N. Y., Wilson, 1942) $1.75. 

DeHuff, Elizabeth Willis, Say the Bells of Old Missions (Legends) (St. 
Louis, Herder, 1943) $1.75. 

Hispanic Society of America, Notes Hispanic, 1942 (N. Y. Hisp. Soc. of 
America, 1942) $1.00. 

Simpson, L. B., Studies in the Administration of the Indians of New Spain 
(Berkeley, Univ. of Calif. Pr., 4 vols.) Vols. 1 and 2, $1.50; vol. 3, 
$1.75; vol. 4 in press. 

Hayhoe, Salvador Chavez, ed., Codice Franciscano (Mexico, Editorial Salv. 
Chavez Hayhoe, 1941). 

Pomar, Juan B. and Alonso de Zurita, Relaciones de Texcoco y de la Nueva 
Espata (Mexico, Edit. Salvador Chavez Hayhoe, 1941). 

Motolinia, Toribio de Benavente, Historia de los Indios de la Nueva Espana 
(Mexico, Edit. Salv. Chavez Hayhoe, 1941). 

Troncoso, Francisco del Paso y, comp., Epistolario de Nueva Espata, 1505- 
1818 (Biblioteca Historica Mexicana. Secunda Serie) 16 vols. (Mexico, 
Antigua Libreria Robredo, 1939-1942). 

Juan de Torquemada, Monarquia Indiana. 3rd edn. vol. 1 (Mexico, Edit. 
Salv. Chavez Hayhoe, 1943). 


* * * 


Daylighting the Trail of the Padres is not a book but a 16 mm. silent film 
(twenty-two minutes long) which is available on loan from the Southern 
Pacific Lines, 310 S. Michigan Avenue, Chicago, Illinois. 


Pamphlets 


The Third Order Director, Practical Hints for Administering the Fra- 
ternity, is a pamphlet of 32 pages published by the Office of the National 
Secretary of the Third Order of St. Francis in the United States, 3200 
Meramec Street, St. Louis, Mo., described as “‘a first attempt toward har- 
monizing existing guides for administering the Third Order.” 

Father Romain Légaré, O. F. M., has written an excellent pamphlet on 
the Third Order for young people, Une spiritualité toujours jeune (Les 
Editions Saint-Louis, 2080 ouest, rue Dorchester, Montreal, Canada). Its 
three chapters are entitled: “Youth and Franciscan Spirituality,” ‘The 
Young Man and the Third Order,” ‘The Young Woman and the Third 
Order.” 
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Father Légaré is also the author of Fumera-t-elle? Que penser de la mode 
de la cigarette chez la femme? (Librairie Granger Fréres, Montreal). 

Another Canadian friar has written a very valuable and serviceable 
manual for writers, Léandre Poirier, O. F. M., Au Service de Nos Ecrivains, 
Directives Pratiques pour Publications, 97 pages (Les Editions de Culture, 
33 Rue de L’Averne, Quebec). 

A brochure commemorating the fiftieth anniversary of the building of 
the parish church of St. Catherine at Catherine, Kansas, has been prepared 
by Father Matthew Pekari, O. F. M. Cap. 


Articles 


We restrict ourselves here to articles by Franciscans or on Franciscan 
subjects which have appeared in non-Franciscan periodicals. 

Father Stephen J. Hartdegen, O. F. M., has written one of three articles in 
The Catholic Biblical Quarterly, April, 1943, commemorating the fiftieth 
anniversary of Pope Leo XIII’s encyclical Providentissimus Deus; it dis- 
cusses the influence of this encyclical on subsequent Scripture study (pp. 
141-159). 

“China’s Missions and the War” is the title of an article by Father 
Aloysius Reilly, O. F.M., in the March, 1943, number of The Missionary 
Union of the Clergy Bulletin. 

Father Irenaeus Herscher calls our attention to the following articles 
by Franciscans or on Franciscan subjects: 

A noteworthy review is that by Brother Cornelius of Keith’s Old Master 
of California, in Catholic World, February, 1943, pp. 568-577. 

A. Little has contributed “Hopkins and Duns Scotus” to Irish Monthly, 
February, 1943. 

Cuthbert Gumbinger, O. F. M. Cap., “Secular Fraternity of Tertiary 
Priests in Rome,” Homiletic and Pastoral Review, January, 1943. 

Cyril Piontek, O.F.M., “Choir Duty and Conventual Mass in Re- 
ligious Communities,” ibid., April and May, 1943. 

Kilian J. Hennrich, O. F. M. Cap., continues his series on “The New 
Dispensation,” the sixth instalment being entitled “Life through Death,” 
ibid., April, 1943. 

Mauer Burbach, “Dominican and Franciscan Legislation regarding St. 
Thomas,” Medieval Studies, vol. 4. 

“Papers from the Spanish Archives relating to Tennessee and the Old 
Southwest, 1783-1800 (VI: March-May, 1788),” East Tennessee Historical 
Society Publications, 1942. 

“A Discussion of Ramon Iglesia’s Cronistas e Historiadores de la Con- 
quista de Mexico: el Ciclo de Hernan Cortés,” Pacific Historical Review, 
December, 1942. 

Lawrence Clark Powell, ‘Resources of Western Library Collections for 
Research in History,” #bid., September, 1942. 

Frances Kellam Hendricks, “The First Apostolic Mission to Chile,” 
Hispanic American Historical Review, November, 1942. 

Francis Borgia Steck, O. F.M., “Education in Spanish America during 
the Sixteenth Century,” Catholic Educational Review, January and February, 
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1943. This article has also been published as a pamphlet by the Department 
of Education, National Catholic Welfare Conference, Washington, D. C., 
25 cents. 

John M. Lenhart, O. F. M. Cap., “Political Theories Developed by the 
Authors of the Reformation,” Social Justice Review, January, 1943; and 
“Early Exponent of Democratic Rule and Tyrannicide (John Ponet),” sbid., 
March, 1943. 

William D. O'Connell, “Text Book of the Penal Day Friars,” Irish 
Ecclesiastical Record, February, 1943. 

Zoltan Haraszti, ‘“The Little Flowers of St. Francis and Other Fifteenth- 
century Books” (in the Boston Public Library), More Books, April, 1943. 


Periodicals 


To the list of periodicals published by the Franciscan Province of St. 
Joseph in Canada, add Bulletin des Directeurs du Tiers-Ordre et des Pretres 
Tertiaries (Montreal). The issue of April, 1943, is Number 11 of Volume I. 
It has a letter of the Very Reverend Father Minister Provincial concerning 
the National Tertiary Congress of Canada which is to be held October 7-14, 
1943. Of the various articles we would like to mention in particular the one 
on Franciscan Spirituality (pp. 150-153). 

We welcome to the ranks of Annals and Chronicles published by various 
American provinces The Chronicle of Assumption B. V. M. Province, which 
is to appear quarterly. The first issue is a double number, January and April, 
1943, well edited and very interesting also to Franciscans in other provinces. 
A similar publication of the Franciscan province in Canada, formerly mimeo- 
graphed but now printed, is entitled Nouvelles et Documents and appears at 
irregular intervals; the issue of March 25, 1943, is Number 5 of Volume VII. 


* * 


Last November plans were made to start a Correspondence Course at 
St. Anthony Monastery, Marathon, Wis., which is the house of theology 
for the Capuchin province of St. Joseph. The official title of the course is 
“Marathon Correspondence Courses.” The main purpose is to disseminate 
information on the Catholic Religion through the mails. While it affords a 
chance to non-Catholics to learn more about the Catholic Church, fallen-away 
Catholics or those who have been poorly instructed in their Faith may also 
take the course. The interest of the clerics in spreading Catholic Truth is 
seen in the fact that to date (March) over 527 letters have been sent out. 
More than 166 persons have been contacted. Sixty-three persons have con- 
sented to take the course and of these almost 30 are now under actual in- 
struction. These include people of various walks of life, both Catholic and 
non-Catholic. A goodly number are soldiers who are interested in the Cath- 
olic religion. The fruit of the work, though not too evident, as is to be ex- 
pected, is nevertheless apparent; for a number of non-Catholics have already 
expressed the desire to embrace the Catholic religion, while many of the 
Catholics appreciate highly the chance to improve their knowledge of 
the Faith. 
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The Rev. Alexis Gore, O. F. M. Cap., who had been rector of St. Law- 
rence College, Mount Calvary, Wisconsin, for the past ten years, died 
January 24, 1943. He had always shown a particular interest in the edu- 
cational problems of the province and attended several meetings of the 
Franciscan Educational Conference. He has been succeeded as rector by the 
Rev. Gerald Walker, O.F.M.Cap. St. Lawrence College is the western 
seraphicate of the Calvary Province of St. Joseph, and is also a general 
preparatory seminary. 


* * * 


Father Stephen Hartdegen, O. F. M., of Holy Name College, Washington, 
D. C., on April 11, Biblical Sunday, presented an illustrated lecture on The 
Making of the Bible and The Sacred Site of Our Saviour’s Passion and 
Death, in the Catholic University’s McMahon Hall. The lecture was given 
under the auspices of the Catholic University Unit of the Confraternity of 
Christian Doctrine. Father Stephen Hartdegen is chairman of the Visual 
Aids Committee of the Catholic Biblical Association of America. 


* * 


In Europe several universities are or were fortunate to have a chair of 
missiology. In the United States none of our universities has such a depart- 
ment at present, though a few are making a beginning. But even if such 
chairs did exist, comparatively few would become missiologists. And should 


not every priest be a missiologist, at least in a limited sense? It has been 
thought advisable, therefore, to offer to all the seminaries in the country 
a plan and syllabus for a complete course of missiology or mission study. 
The Episcopal Committee of the Society of the Propagation of the Faith 
has authorized the National Offices of the Society to prepare such a program; 
and considerable progress has been made to carry out the plan, which will 
be known as “Academia for Mission Study.” The National Office is taking 
great pains to obtain the best advice possible and is consulting members of 
various religious orders and missionary societies who have devoted many 
years to mission study. Every effort is being made to compile a syllabus and 
textbook of missiology which will be both accurate and complete, and still 
suitable for those candidates to the priesthood who after their ordination 
will not go to the missions but will minister for the most part to the faithful 
at home. The plan calls for one extra-curricular session of the Academia 
each month during the six years of the major seminary, two years devoted 
to philosophy and four years devoted to theology. We are sure that the many 
Franciscan seminaries in the country will welcome this plan and outline of 
mission study. While some of them have had excellent mission units or clubs 
in the past, these clubs have for the most part picked the subjects of their 
discussions in a rather haphazard way or at least not in a comprehensive 
way. The Academia plan will enable the seminarian to acquire a satisfactory 
knowledge of the entire field of missiology during his seminary days — some- 
thing of which there will be a great need in the near future. The National 
Offices of the Society of the Propagation of the Faith, 109 East 38th St., 
New York, N. Y., will have the first-year course ready by October, 1943. 
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Landa’s Relacién de las Cosas de Yucatan. A Translation. (Papers of the 
Peabody Museum of American Archaeology and Ethnology, Harvard 
University, XVIII). Edited with Notes by Alfred M. Tozzer. (Cam- 
bridge, Mass., 1941. Pp. xiii+394. Frontispiece, illustrations, and plates. 
Cloth, $6.25; paper, $4.75.) 


This is the eighth edition of the Relacién, the invaluable work on the 
Maya history and civilization of Yucatan, written by the noted Franciscati 
Bishop Father Diego de Landa. It is unfortunate that, in spite of diligent 
search by modern scholars, Landa’s original manuscript has never been 
found. He probably wrote it in —_ in the year 1566. All editions of the 
Relacién have been made on the basis of a later and incomplete copy dis- 
covered by the Abbé Brasseur de Bourbourg in the Library of the Royal 
Academy of History in Madrid. The Abbé published the Spanish text with 
a French translation at Paris in 1864. Since then, there have been four 
editions published in Spanish, two in Spain (Madrid, 1884 and 1900), 
and two in Mexico (Mérida, 1938; Mexico, 1938). There was a second 
French edition (Paris, 1928-1929), which was unfinished. In recent years 
there have appeared two English translations, the first, by William Gates, 
published by the Maya Society of Baltimore in 1937, and the second one 
by Dr. Tozzer of Harvard University. This edition which is not only the 
latest but undoubtedly the best, adds new laurels to the long list of Maya 
studies published by Harvard’s Peabody Museum. 

Incidentally, new light is focused upon the scientific as well as the 
missionary accomplishments of the early Franciscan friars in the Americas. 
Even the mere listing of the various editions of Landa’s Relacién indicates 
its unique importance as the primary source for ninety-five per cent of all 
we know about the history, religion, ethnology, linguistics, and social 
anthropology of the mysterious pre-Columbian civilization of the Maya 
Indians of Central America. 

Dr. Tozzer’s work has an Introduction (pp. vii-x), followed by the Text 
and Notes (pp. 3-208). This English translation of the Relacidén is based 
upon that of the late C. P. Bowditch, with corrections and emendations by 
Professor Tozzer and his collaborators. There are 1154 notes, the work of 
Tozzer, which give short essays on subjects touched upon by Landa, and in 
many cases biographical material is supplied, and even short bibliographies 
on many of the topics treated in the Relacién. There are also uncounted 
citations from old documents and from modern authorities. The exhaustive 
nature of these Notes makes Tozzet’s edition practically an encyclopedia of 
Maya research. There are four Appendices (pp. 213-239) giving English 
translations of related portions of contemporary Spanish documents, The 
Syllabus (pp. 243-333) greatly facilitates reference to any of the wide 
variety of topics treated in both the Text of the Relacién and in the Notes. 
The Syllabus is, therefore, an integral and most valuable contribution in 
itself. There is an adequate Bibliography (pp. 337-384), a Concordance of 
Landa’s manuscript with its different editions, and an Index. 

This edition of the Relacién is of particular interest to students of the 
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Franciscan History of the Americas. Landa’s text shows the imporiance 
of the Franciscan contribution to our knowledge of the Maya Indians of 
Yucatan. Dr. Tozzer’s notes afford a great deal of information concerning 
Bishop Landa and his colleagues in the Franciscan missions of Mexico and 
Central America. Diego de Landa was born in the Spanish town of Cifuentes, 
November 12, 1524. He entered the Franciscan Order at Toledo, Convent 
of San Juan de los Reyes, in 1541, at the age of sixteen. Soon after his 
ordination, Landa went with a group of friars assigned to the new mission 
field of Yucatan, where he arrived in 1549. Most of his thirty remaining 
years of life were spent in Yucatan, where he filled the offices of Guardian, 
Definitor, Custos; and in 1561 he was elected first Provincial of the newly- 
erected Franciscan Province of San José of Yucatan. 

Many historians have treated Landa very severely, even unfairly, among 
whom are Prescott, Helps, H. H. Bancroft, J. Sierra, J. T. Medina, Gruening, 
Gates, Cuevas, S.J., and Pérez Martinez. For the most part they ignore 
the work of thirty years during which Landa labored for the spiritual, cul- 
tural, and even material welfare of his beloved Indians of Yucatan; and 
they underestimate the scientific value of his writings. Instead, they berate 
him as a cruel exploiter of the Indians and an uncouth destroyer of Maya 
cultural monuments. To come to such a conclusion, so far removed from 
historical truth, these authors have depended wholly upon false, libelous, 
and thoroughly disproved charges made against Landa by the enemies of 
the friars— Spaniards whom Landa and the other missionaries had de- 
nounced as “bad Christians” because of their immoral lives, cruelty, and 
injustice toward the Indians. These men, wishing to be rid of the friars, 
seized upon the pretext of Landa’s activities in stamping out idolatry among 
the natives to make serious charges against him to the King. But when 
a thorough investigation had been made in Spain, not only was Landa fully 
exonerated, but he was named fifth bishop of Yucatan in 1572. A more 
complete justification of Landa’s life and deeds could hardly be imagined. 
As bishop, Landa was a good and faithful shepherd of his flock. He died 
on April 29, 1579, in Merida, the capital city of Yucatan. His remains 
were later transferred to his ancestral tomb in the Church of San Salvador, 
in his native town of Cifuentes in Spain, as is proved by the inscription on 
his sepulchre. 

A heated controversy took place in the pages of two prominent news- 
papers of Mexico City (E/ Nacional and Excelsior, issues of October 31 to 
November 29, 1938) between Héctor Pérez Martinez and José Elguero. 
The former, editor of the seventh edition of Landa’s Relacién, was violently 
anti-clerical in his attacks upon Landa’s character, while the latter defended 
the life and work of Landa and of the Franciscan missionaries in old Mexico. 

Dr. Tozzer is at all times fair and just, basing his conclusions entirely 
upon the evidence given in the original documents. We will not go further 
into this question regarding the alleged cruelty of Landa at the present time, 
since Sister Justina Grothe, I.C., a graduate student in the Franciscan In- 
stitute of St. Bonaventure College, is now preparing a critical study of Landa 
and his work. It may be well to note here that F, V. Scholes is working on 
a similar project, and it will be interesting to compare the results of these 
two independent studies. 
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There are a few corrections to be made in Dr. Tozzer’s notes. (1) It is 
not only irrelevant but also irreverent to say (p. 16, note 93) that “God 
also provided Cortés with a mistress.” (2) Cifuentes, the Spanish town 
where Landa was born and buried, is said (p. 44, note 44) to be in the 
province of Toledo, whereas this town is in the Alcarria, a desolate and 
mountainous region in the province of Guadalajara. (3) Landa was the fifth, 
not the fourth Bishop of Yucatan; Tozzer evidently did not take into ac- 
count the first bishop, Father Julian Garcés, O. P., 1519. (4) Tozzer errs 
in stating (p. 84, note 352) that the professorship of Scotus at the Spanish 
University of Alcala “was probably in honor of Michael Scot, who had 
posthumous fame as an author on alchemy, astrology, and other occult sci- 
ences. He died about 1291.” Tozzer has confused Michael with John Duns 
Scotus. The Chair of Scotus at the great University founded in Spain by the 
Franciscan Cardinal Ximénez de Cisneros was for the study and teaching 
of the works of John Duns Scotus, the great Franciscan Scholastic (1265- 
1308). The Michael Scott to whom Tozzer refers was a Scottish mathe- 
matician, scientist, and philosopher, born about 1175, died probably in 1235, 
who lived some years in Toledo, Spain, where he translated some works of 
Aristotle, Avicena, and Averroes into Latin from the Arabic. He was a 
cleric, but not a friar, and he was offered nominations to become Archbishop 
of Cashel, Ireland, and of Canterbury, England. His fame as a medieval 
scientist became legendary, and he figures as a “magician” in Dante’s Inferno, 
Boccaccio’s Decamerone, and in Sir Walter Scott’s Lay of the Last Minstrel. 
(5)We also note the omission in Tozzer’s Bibliography of the important 
work by the great Spanish historian, Manuel Serrano y Sanz, entitled: Vida 
y escritos de Fr. Diego de Landa, published first in the Revista de Archivos, 
Bibliotecas y Museos. 3a época, I (1897), 54-60, 109-117. 

There is no doubt that this eighth edition of Landa’s Relacién de las 
Cosas de Yucatan by Dr. Tozzer will henceforth be considered the definitive 
edition, a most important contribution in the field of Hispanic-American 
History, a source-book of information concerning Maya studies, and a 
treasure-store of data for some future Franciscan history of the Americas. 


RODERICK WHEELER, O. F. M. 
Franciscan Institute, 
St. Bonaventure College, 
St. Bonaventure, N. Y. 


A Primer of Formal Logic. By John C. Cooley, Ph.D. (New York: The 
Macmillan Company, 1942. Pp. xii+378.) 


The highly abstract and formalistic character of modern logic usually 
has a negative effect even on many of those who are not a priori opposed 
to it. To those the Primer of Formal Logic offers a comparatively easy, and 
in any case more “natural,” way of getting acquainted with modern sym- 
bolic logic—or, to be exact, with that logic which is developed in the 
Principia Mathematica by Whitehead and Russell. The book is primarily 
conceived as a classroom textbook, but it seems to provide a suitable basis 
for private study as well. For it explains every step and every symbol to 
such an extent that further explanations by a teacher may be dispensed with. 
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Thus Cooley has succeeded in writing an introduction to Symbolic Logic 
which will earn him the gratitude of those who try to learn or to teach the 
mysteries of modern Formalism. 

The book can be divided into four parts. The first part is meant only 
as an introduction to the notion of formality and the symbolism of modern 
logic. It starts with a discussion of conditional syllogisms, and then leads 
(gradually adding, and step by step explaining, new symbolism) to a non- 
deductive treatment of the propositional calculus (Chapters II and III), 
to the lower functional calculus (quantification theory), and even to a very 
elementary theory of classes and relations (Chapters IV and V). The second 
part recapitulates the whole matter discussed in the previous chapters, but 
develops it as an elementary deductive system (or systems), including a 
discussion of the theory of deduction, the logic of classes, and an excellent 
explanation of the theory of types (Chapter VI). The third part could be 
called an application of symbolic logic to mathematics, or an elementary 
introduction into the relation between logic and mathematics (Chapter VII). 
The last part gives a succinct but clear summary of the so-called Classical 
Logic in the light of the preceding chapters, and discusses the main differ- 
ences between Classical and Modern Logic. Additional exercises at the end 
of the book will be welcomed by teachers and students. 

Though matters of usefulness and practicability are open to dispute and 
questions concerning them are very hard to settle, one who knows the in- 
tentions of Mr. Cooley and compares with them the realization of what 
he had in mind will agree that his book is a success. And for this, due 
credit has to be given to the author. The general plan of the book, which 
is not over-systematical (this would only make the textbook difficult for 
the beginner), nor too loosely arranged (which would only blur the whole 
issue), appears to be very sound. Since the application to mathematics 
plays only a minor, though the most advanced, part, and since more em- 
phasis was laid on what Quine called “Elementary Logic,” it recommends 
itself to scholastics, who are usually less interested in a deduction of mathe- 
matics from logic. 

Unfortunately, the book has some bad printing errors, or even errors 
which are perhaps due to the fact that the author was called to the Navy 
and thus was prevented from giving the final touches to his book. Among 
other minor details, we shall mention at least one bad mistake. The proof 
given on the lower half of p. 91 is im complete disorder. For the benefit of a. 
beginner, we submit the following corrections: Instead of Premise (2) 
“.. (x) (Hx=Dx)” read: “(x) (Ex=Dx).” Therefore read in (3): 
“(x) [(Ax—Hx) =Ex}]. From 1; [cancel Com.} Cond.-Alt., Exp.” Instead 
of the following line: “The final step depends on Q. 31,” read: “Q.21.” 
And instead of the conclusion: ‘‘(x) [(Ax—Ex)=Dx],” read the correct 
conclusion which was intended: “(x) [(Ax—Hx) =Dx}.” 

We wish to call attention to another misleading expression, misleading 
at least insofar as a classical logician is concerned. On p. 93 we read: “A 
universally quantified statement can always be transformed into one which 
is particularly quantified and vice versa.” This, of course, means: “. . . trans- 
formed into one which is particularly quantified and has two negations. ...” 
Cooley's following sentences show that he really has this in mind. The un- 
corrected form of his statement is, of course, true in Classical Logic (if we 
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omit ‘‘and vice versa”); but it is not true in Modern Logic or in Russell's 
Logic. In other words, the famous conclusio ad subalternatum which is 
commonly accepted in Aristotelian Logic, is a fallacy in Modern Logic. 
Hence, if we interpret the statement “All men are mortal” as a propositio de 
inesse, we can infer: “Some men are mortal’ or: “There exists at least one 
man who is mortal.” Whilst such universal propositions are understood as 
including existential particular propositions in Aristotelian Logic, in Russell's 
Logic they are understood as mere implications. According to the latter 
logic, we could transform our example thus: “For all x, if x is a man, then 
x is mortal.” This is true even if no man exists, but then we cannot con- 
clude to the particularly quantified proposition: “There is an x, so that x 
is a man, and x is mortal.” While universal propositions, in this logic, admit 
empty predicates (or classes), particularly statements do not admit empty 
predicates. This fact, of course, did not escape the attention of Cooley, as 
he proves in a subsequent place. But we thought it worth while to add this 
comment, because this difference between Aristotelian and Modern Logic 
seems to be overlooked, sometimes even by neo-scholastics who without 
scruple adopt the implication-form of universal statements as equilavent to 
the scholastic form of universal propositions. 

The evaluation of Classical Logic in the last chapter seems to be pretty 
fair, and no effort is made to ridicule the traditional Ars artium. We add 
only that traditional logic is much richer than many modern logicians realize. 
It even has some kind of a theory of types, namely, the theory of supposi- 
tions, the nature of which is so seldom understood. And in the Tractatus de 
Consequentiis it embodies the logic of the Stoics and enriches it considerably. 
But because most neo-scholastics are ignorant of the great development of 
logic, especially in the fourteenth century, they are usually satisfied with a 
very modest fraction of their great tradition. By this, however, we do not 
mean to say that in logic we must not go beyond the fourteenth century. On 
the contrary, logic has made progress, and still is making considerable prog- 
ress, and we can learn a great deal from the moderns, though we must 
exercise prudence in selection. A valuable help for a first approach to new 
treasures, which are waiting to be incorporated into the Philosophia perennis, 
is provided by Cooley’s Primer of Formal Logic. 


PHILOTHEUS BOEHNER, O. F. M. 
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